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OUR  PURITAN  FOREBEARS 


A  FOREWORD 


ROLVENDEN,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  was  the 
birthplace  of  our  ancestor,  Robert  Cushman,* — the  name  at  that 
time  was  spelled  Robarte — and  what  little  we  know  of  his  early 
life  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  character  and  education.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  Canterbury,  where  there  is 
record  of  his  excommunication  for  failure  to  make  his  Easter  Com¬ 
munion.  Eventually,  he  left  England  and  joined  the  colony  of 
Non-Conformists  who  had  settled  in  Leyden,  Holland,  having 
left  England  to  escape  persecution  and  enjoy  religious  freedom. 

In  time  he  became  an  active  worker  in  their  behalf,  endeavoring 
to  bring  to  a  favorable  termination  the  negotiations  between  the 
King  and  the  Virginia  Company,  whereby  the  Leyden  Colony 
should  be  permitted  to  form  a  Colony  in  Massachusetts.  This  was 
finally  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  the  other  leaders  of  the 
enterprise,  John  Carver,  William  Brewster  and  the  Rev.  John  Rob¬ 
inson,  their  pastor. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1620,  the  Pilgrims  returned  to  England 
where  two  ships,  the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell ,  chartered  by 
their  agents,  awaited  them.  Before  their  departure  they  were  joined 
by  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  led  by  Weston  and  Martin, 
whose  interests  were  centered  in  the  profit  of  the  enterprise.  Martin 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Mayflower ,  and  both  ships,  loaded 
with  their  passengers,  set  sail  from  Southampton. 


*  Note  A:  Appendix,  page  119. 
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Very  soon,  however,  the  Speedwell  proved  unseaworthy  and  the 
two  vessels  put  back  to  Plymouth.  A  consultation  was  held  and  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  the  Speedwell.  This  necessitated  leaving 
behind  some  of  the  little  band,  and  Robert  Cushman  was  persuaded 
to  remain  in  England  to  further  the  affairs  of  the  colonists,  which 
he  had  so  ably  handled  up  to  this  time.  His  consent  was  the  more 
easily  obtained  in  that  he  had  found  himself  from  the  start  in 
active  opposition  to  Martin,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Mayflower , 
on  which  vessel  he,  his  wife  and  son  had  originally  embarked. 

The  Mayflower ,  alone,  finally  set  sail  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1620.  ' 

Robert  Cushman  with  his  son,  Thomas,  followed  them  across 
the  Atlantic  in  1621,  in  the  tiny  ship  Fortune ,  and  joined  his  co¬ 
religionists  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  Cushman  travelled  back 
and  forth  on  business  of  the  colony  until  his  death  in  1625.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absences  he  left  his  son  in  the  care  of  his  good  friend,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradford. 

The  loss  of  Robert  Cushman  was  keenly  felt  by  his  friends  and 
associates,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Carver,  Standish  and  Allerton.  His 
ability  and  diplomacy  had  been  invaluable  assets  in  their  great  ven¬ 
ture.  History  records  his  service  to  the  Puritan  cause  as  second  to 
none,  and  Bradford  called  him  the  right  hand  of  the  Pilgrims. 

His  monument  stands  in  Plymouth  Burying-Ground. 

Thomas,  son  of  Robert  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Reder,  a  mere 
boy  when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  received  his  education  and 
training  under  the  supervision  of  Governor  Bradford  while  the 
colony  was  still  in  its  infancy.  His  subsequent  career  was  a  living 
embodiment  of  their  aims  and  ideals.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
treaty  made  with  Massasoit  and  Samoset  after  the  dark  period  of 
King  Philip’s  War.  Later  in  life  he  became  Ruling  Elder  of  the 
Puritan  Church,  a  position  of  authority  and  prominence.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Allerton,  at  one  time  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  also  called  the  Father  of  New  Eng- 
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land  Commerce.  Allerton  later  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  friends  in  their  treatment  of  the  Quakers,  and  left  the  Colony, 
eventually  settling  in  New  Amsterdam  —  later  called  New  York, 
where  for  twenty  years  he  was  a  leading  merchant  and  influential 
citizen,  taking  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands.  On  the  site  of  his  warehouse  and  residence,  at  No.  8  Peck 
Slip,  New  York,  a  tablet  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  by  the 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants.* 

His  wife,  Mary  Norris,  was  the  mother  of  our  ancestress,  Mary. 
There  was  also  another  daughter,  Remember,  and  a  son,  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  A  step-brother,  Isaac,  was  the  son  of  his  second  wife,  Fear 
Brewster. 

The  name  of  Mary  Allerton,  who  married  Thomas  Cushman, 
has  become  widely  known  as  that  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  brave 
band  of  Pilgrims  who  came  over  on  the  first  voyage  of  the  good 
ship  Mayflower,  and  through  her  also  we  have  inherited  more 
tolerant  views  than  those  held  by  the  early  Puritans,  who  were  too 
ready  to  inflict  on  others  the  same  persecutions  which  had  driven 
them  from  their  native  land. 

Elkanah,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary,  followed  closely  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.  He,  also,  became  an  elder  of  the  church  and 
proved  himself  a  useful  and  pious  member  of  the  community. 

Our  ancestors  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  were  distinguished  pri¬ 
marily  by  strength  of  will,  a  stern  adherence  to  duty  and  a  rigid 
piety.  Their  religious  association  formed  their  social  nucleus  and 
it  knitted  still  closer  the  bond  of  unity  between  them. 

Life  was  a  grim  proposition  in  their  time.  To  wrest  a  living 
from  virgin  soil  with  one  hand,  while  one  kept  the  painted  Indian, 
as  well  as  the  wolf,  from  the  door  with  the  other,  was  a  heavy 
handicap  to  gaiety  of  any  sort.  Little  light  is  thrown  on  their  re¬ 
laxations  and  pleasures.  To  outward  seeming  they  were  as  stern 


*  Note  B :  Appendix,  facing  page  121. 
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and  rugged  as  the  coast  on  which  they  had  landed.  Still,  one  feels 
sure  there  must  have  been  a  latent  readiness  to  respond  to  the  softer, 
lighter  side  of  life,  which,  when  conditions  were  more  favorable, 
showed  itself  in  their  descendants.  It  gives  hope  that  our  forebears 
were,  after  all,  more  human  than  they  seemed. 

Allerton  I,  son  of  Elkanah,  followed  family  traditions  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  religious  life  of  the  community. 

Allerton  II,  his  son,  moved  with  the  family  to  Lebanon,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Allerton  III,  son  of  Allerton  II,  married  Harmony,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  and  lived  in 
that  town  until  late  in  life,  when  he  bought  property  in  Otsego 
County,  New  York,  and  definitely  turned  his  back  on  New  Eng¬ 
land.  His  farm  was  near  Exeter,  not  far  from  Cooperstown.  Here 
he  brought  up  his  family  of  eight,  for,  true  to  Cushman  tradition, 
he  had  his  quiver  full. 

Mineveh  (sometimes  erroneously  spelled  Minerva  or  Minevah) 
was  his  eldest  son.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  while  they  still 
lived  in  Coventry,  this  young  lad  was  called  upon  by  Governor 
Trumbull  to  carry  dispatches  to  General  Washington,  then  sta¬ 
tioned  in  New  Jersey.  In  spite  of  his  youth,  Mineveh  had  already 
established  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness.  He  accomplished  the 
journey  in  safety,  and  on  arriving  at  headquarters  was  met  by  the 
General's  aide,  who  wished  to  take  the  papers.  .  .  .  Mineveh  sturdily 
refused  to  surrender  them.  His  instructions,  he  said,  were  to  give 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and,  until  he  was 
brought  to  General  Washington  himself,  he  would  not  give  them 
up.  This  steadfastness  impressed  the  General.  He  well  knew  the 
perils  which  the  boy  had  encountered  on  his  difficult  trip  across 
country,  and  the  staunchness  of  character  that  had  withstood  the 
persuasions  of  his  officers  appealed  to  him.  Calling  the  lad  to  him 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  “My  boy,  if  you  remain 
always  as  faithful  to  duty  as  you  have  been  in  delivering  this  packet 
entrusted  to  you,  you  will  live  to  be  a  blessing  to  your  Country." 

•  • 
xu 


This  incident  and  the  words  of  the  great  general  have  been  treas¬ 
ured  by  the  family. 

Mineveh  Cushman  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  the  quiet 
of  the  hills  about  Cooperstown,  but  he  undoubtedly  proved  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  his  country,  in  that  he  endowed  his  nine  boys  and  girls  with 
much  of  his  own  uprightness  and  strength  of  character,  as  well  as 
a  sense  of  duty  and  honor. 

On  moving  into  New  York  state  he  enrolled  as  lieutenant  in  a 
regiment  of  infantry.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  fine  natural 
endowments,  and  in  spite  of  his  busy  life  on  the  farm,  he  made  time 
to  give  his  children  a  solid  foundation  along  those  lines. 

He  had  a  curious  fancy  for  naming  them  with  names  beginning 
with  the  letter  “D;”  such  as,  Diodate,  Dianthe,  Diodemia,  David, 
and  Don  Alonzo,  from  whom  we  are  descended. 
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MINEVEH  CUSHMAN 

1762  -  1842 


Chapter  I. 


ADVENTUROUS  DON 


Now  Don  Alonzo  Cushman,  our  grandfather,  while  yet  a  mere 
lad,  stepped  out  of  the  Puritan  framework  built  by  his  forefathers 

—  farmers,  preachers,  lawyers,  men  of  the  quiet  professions,  mostly, 

—  and  adventured  into  the  wider  world  of  commerce.  He  was 
possessed  by  a  desire  for  broader  experience.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
some  old  Spanish  adventurer  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  with  his 
inexplicable  name  —  inexplicable  at  least  in  a  family  of  sober, 
pious,  steady-going  New  Englanders.*  Or  it  may  have  been  an  in¬ 
herited  talent  for  affairs,  a  legacy  from  that  first  staunch  American 
ancestor,  Robert  Cushman,  whose  powers  of  organization  and 
shrewd  financial  ability  had  been  so  marvellously  helpful  to  the 
Pilgrims  in  their  exodus  from  the  old  world  and  had  guided  them 
in  their  first  troublous  experiences  of  founding  the  Plymouth 
Colony. 

The  farm  which  his  father  had  inherited  was  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  and 
life  in  that  delightful  countryside  suited  Mineveh.  The  running 
of  the  farm  kept  him  busy  enough;  when  he  had  time  to  spare  it 
was  spent  in  educating  his  nine  children,  for  schooling  of  the  right 
sort  was  hard  to  come  by  on  outlying  farms.  He  looked  to  his  sons 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  spent  little  time  speculating  about 
the  future. 

It  must  have  been  something  of  a  shock  when  young  Don  as¬ 
serted  his  right  to  break  with  tradition  and  find  a  place  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  realm  of  business.  But  Mineveh  was  a  wise  father.  Find- 


*  Note  C:  Appendix,  page  121. 
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ing  that  Don  was  not  easily  turned  from  his  project  he  determined 
to  test  the  boy’s  whim  by  placing  him  with  a  general  merchant  in 
Cooperstown. 

If  he  had  expected  to  cure  Don  of  his  new  ideas  he  soon  found 
his  mistake,  for  the  boy  showed  such  aptitude  for  business  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Williams  of  that  town,  who 
offered  him  the  position  of  bookkeeper.  In  fact,  the  Colonel  was 
both  attracted  and  impressed  by  young  Cushman’s  personality.  He 
made  a  companion  of  him  and  introduced  him  to  people  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  culture  in  Cooperstown. 

In  this  new  environment  Don  quickly  realized  that  although, 
thanks  to  his  father’s  efforts,  his  education  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  did  not  go  very  far.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  supplement  it 
by  a  course  of  hard  study  and  reading  in  his  spare  moments.  From 
a  long  line  of  clean-living,  hard-working  fore-runners  he  had  in¬ 
herited  a  clear  mentality  and  good  executive  ability  which  proved 
invaluable  throughout  his  future  career. 

His  good  friend,  the  Colonel,  was  again  responsible  for  further¬ 
ing  his  ambition.  He  felt  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  one  who  showed  such  undoubted  talent.  While 
on  a  trip  to  New  York,  Williams  spoke  to  a  merchant  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  secured  a  berth  for  his  young  friend,  which  he  felt 
might  eventually  lead  to  better  things  and  would  at  any  rate  bring 
the  lad  in  contact  with  the  larger  commercial  world  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  make  good. 

One  can  imagine  Don’s  gratitude  and  delight.  The  next  thing 
was  to  obtain  his  father's  consent  and  sufficient  funds  for  the 
journey. 

At  last  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged  and  our  young  merchant, 
with  high  hopes,  a  stout  heart  and  a  capital  of  seventeen  dollars, 
bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  embarked  on  the  adventure  of  find¬ 
ing  a  place  for  himself  in  the  outside  world. 

Up  to  this  time  his  experience  had  been  limited  to  the  sheltered 
life  on  the  farm,  or  that  of  the  small  town  of  Cooperstown,  which 
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up  to  the  present  had  seemed  a  place  of  many  temptations  and  al¬ 
lurements.  Now  he  was  plunged  suddenly  into  the  vortex  of  a  great 
city:  even  his  good  friend,  the  Colonel,  was  left  behind. 

But,  with  the  optimism  and  self-confidence  of  eighteen,  he  felt 
ready  to  cope  with  any  and  all  problems  that  might  arise.  Even 
the  smallness  of  his  reserve  fund  ($17)  did  not  daunt  him.  As  the 
sight  of  the  big  town  burst  upon  him,  the  stir  and  bustle,  the  hur¬ 
rying  throngs  of  people,  his  spirits  rose,  the  excitement  exhilarated 
him.  He  felt  equal  to  any  emergency. 

He  took  readily  to  his  work  and  found  his  fellow  clerk  con¬ 
genial;  but  the  unaccustomed  attractions  of  the  metropolis  made 
sad  havoc  in  his  very  slender  capital.  It  melted  as  quickly  as  ice 
under  a  summer  sun.  Suddenly  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  had  gone 
and  that  he  had  made  such  inroads  into  his  salary  that  he  would 
soon  be  deeply  in  debt. 

With  no  friend  at  hand  to  consult  he  turned  naturally  to  his 
father,  and  after  sending  off  a  letter,  which  he  felt  would  explain 
his  trouble  and  bring  the  assistance  so  sorely  needed,  he  set  himself 
to  await  the  answer  with  what  patience  he  could  muster. 

After  a  weary  week  of  waiting  the  reply  came.  He  impatiently 
broke  the  seal  and  tore  it  open.  Out  fell  a  dollar  bill.  The  letter 
contained,  beside  that,  his  father's  blessing  and  heartfelt  regrets  that 
he  could  do  no  more.  Don,  he  said,  had  abandoned  the  farm  and 
must  now  fend  for  himself.  When  Don  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  disappointment,  he  found  the  messenger  still 
waiting  to  be  paid.  Half  the  precious  dollar  was  due  to  him. 

It  was  a  stern  lesson  which  his  father  taught  him,  in  true  Puritan 
fashion,  but  Don  wasted  no  time  in  useless  repining.  This  slender 
lad,  with  his  clear  cut  features,  keen  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair, 
was  better  equipped  than  most  young  men, —  despite  his  lack  of 
money,- —  to  battle  with  fortune  in  the  commercial  arena.  Blessed 
with  youthful  energy  and  self-reliance,  as  well  as  a  dominant  per¬ 
sonality,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  accomplish  his  financial  salva¬ 
tion.  His  employer  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  the  warehouse,  under 
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the  counter,  where  he  made  a  bed  on  some  folded  quilts.  One  can 
picture  him  at  night,  alone  in  the  great  building,  poring  over  his 
books  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  until  too  sleepy  to  study 
longer,  and  then  curling  up  under  the  counter  for  his  night's  rest. 

Even  under  these  adverse  conditions  there  were  compensations. 
With  Archibald  Falconer,  a  fellow  employee,  he  formed  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  was  to  be  lifelong.  The  home  training  of  both  had  been 
strongly  religious,  and  they  soon  found  they  had  many  tastes  and 
ideas  in  common.  Their  close  companionship  was  of  advantage  to 
both,  Falconer’s  quieter  nature  proving  the  needed  deterrent  for 
Cushman's  soaring  ambitions,  while  Cushman’s  excitability  stim¬ 
ulated  Falconer’s  slower  mentality 

Time  passed,  they  both  prospered  in  their  work  and,  when  finan¬ 
ces  allowed,  there  were  the  sights  and  attractions  of  the  town  to 
keep  them  fully  busy. 

But  momentous  changes  were  at  hand,  for  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1812  the  merchant  for  whom  they  worked  failed. 

The  business,  however,  was  taken  over  by  his  bookkeeper  and 
the  two  clerks  were  retained.  But  with  the  British  Fleet  blockading 
New  York,  business  was  virtually  at  a  standstill,  and  Don  Alonzo 
during  this  lull  in  their  commercial  life  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
the  stiff  course  of  reading  and  study  which  he  had  mapped  out,  and 
also  to  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  social  side  of  life  and  en¬ 
larging  his  circle  of  acquaintance. 

In  1812  he  had  joined  the  militia,  as  had  Falconer  also,  and  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Ninth  Artillery.  In  September  of  that  year  they  were 
called  out  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  New  York  Harbor. 

On  their  return  to  civil  life  they  found  their  good  friend  and 
employer  had  kept  their  positions  open  for  them,  and  they  once 
more  settled  down  to  the  daily  routine  of  business. 

Don  Alonzo  still  retained  his  interest  in  regimental  affairs.  His 
record*  shows  that  he  was  not  discharged  from  the  State  Militia 


♦  Note  D:  Appendix,  page  121. 
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until  1827,  during  which  time  he  served  in  the  Ninth,  Eleventh 
and  Twenty-seventh  Artillery  (now  the  Seventh  Regiment) .  These 
activities  must  have  formed  an  important  and  interesting  part  of  his 
life.  Here  he  also  met  Floyd  Smith,  who  afterwards  was  to  become 
his  brother-in-law. 

And  now  a  new  problem  rose  above  the  horizon  and  had  to  be 
faced.  The  present  head  of  the  firm  retired  from  active  participa-' 
tion  in  commercial  affairs  and  suggested  that  Cushman  and  Falconer 
should  carry  on.  This  seemed  to  them  an  impossibility,  for  they 
lacked  capital,  but  he  had  faith  in  their  ability  and  offered  such  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms, —  advancing  the  sum  of  $3,000  and  retaining  a 
silent  partnership,—  that  the  firm  of  Cushman  and  Falconer  even¬ 
tually  came  into  existence.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  as 
future  events  proved. 

It  was  no  little  achievement  for  an  unknown,  and  practically  un¬ 
trained  country  boy  to  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  head  of  his 
firm  in  five  short  years.  It  assuredly  increased  his  self-confidence,  a 
great  asset  in  those  troublous  times  when  their  venture  was  often 
threatened  with  shipwreck.  But  they  weathered  the  financial  storm 
and  stress  of  the  early  days  and  eventually  sailed  into  calmer  waters. 

Although  their  great  undertaking  absorbed  the  major  part  of  his 
time  and  thought,  Cushman  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
social  activities  and  this  proved  to  his  advantage.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  gregarious  disposition  and  his  courteous  manner  attracted 
people  to  him. 

Among  the  many  friends  made  in  these  early  years  he  numbered 
Peter  Ritter,  his  charming  wife  and  bevy  of  lovely  daughters.  In 
their  delightful  home  at  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  he  was  always  sure  of 
a  warm  welcome  and  congenial  companionship. 

John  Michael  Ritter,  father  of  Peter,  came  from  Giessen  in  Ger¬ 
many  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  landing  at  Kip’s  Bay,  and 
finally  settling  in  New  York,  where  his  son  entered  the  jewelry 
business  and  became  a  very  successful  merchant  in  the  town  of  his 
adoption.  During  his  lifetime  he  invested  largely  in  real  estate,  but 
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he  lived  in  an  openhanded  manner,  was  fond  of  entertaining  and 
given  to  high  play,  so  that  the  fortune  he  made  was  found  some¬ 
what  dissipated  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Notwithstanding  these 
inroads  upon  his  private  means,  his  family  were  left  well  provided 
for  and  in  very  comportable  circumstances. 

He  married  first,  Lucretia  Dash,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
After  her  death,  he  married  a  second  time,  and  it  was  this  wife, 
Catherine  Post,  whom  Don  Alonzo  Cushman  found  at  the  head 
of  the  household  in  Maiden  Lane. 


The  Posts  were  Hollanders,  and  arrived  in  this  country  when 
our  great-great-grandfather  John  Post  was  still  a  young  boy.  A 
miniature  of  him  shows  a  man  of  much  physical  attraction,  and 
one  would  judge  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  intellect  and  refine¬ 
ment.  His  daughter,  Catherine,  inherited  a  goodly  share  of  both 
qualities,  which  she  in  time  passed  on  to  her  children.  It  was  due 
to  her  strong  influence  that  the  Puritan  in  Don  Alonzo  was  grad¬ 
ually  eliminated,  and  he  found  in  the  Episcopal  Ritual  an  outlet 
for  his  religious  bent. 

Catherine  Post  was,  herself,  a  staunch  churchwoman  and  soon 
shepherded  young  Cushman  into  the  fold.  At  that  time  Old  Trinity 
held  his  allegiance;  but  when  later,  the  Ritter  family  moved  out  to 
Barrow  Street,  in  Greenwich  Village,  he  told  Bishop  Upfold  that 
a  new  parish  ought  to  be  formed  in  that  neighborhood  and  gave  him 
the  first  twenty  dollars  to  start  a  fund  for  the  foundation  of  what 
later  became  St.  Luke’s  church  in  Hudson  Street.  It  was  in  the 
Ritter  home  that  meetings  were  held  which  brought  this  church 
into  being,  and  Catherine  Post  Ritter  remained  its  active  and  de¬ 
voted  adherent  to  the  end  of  her  life.  An  altar,  given  by  great¬ 
grandchildren,  in  memory  of  her,  was  dedicated  at  St.  Luke's,  in 
1923,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  was  named  for  her  also. 

But  long  before  the  move  to  Greenwich  Village  had  been  made, 
and  while  the  firm  of  Cushman  and  Falconer  was  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  the  young  partners  had  often  watched  the  Ritter  girls,  pass¬ 
ing  their  place  of  business,  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  To 
Don  Cushman,  little  Matilda,  or,  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  all  the 
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names  bestowed  upon  her  in  baptism,  Matilda  Charity  Smith,  was 
a  most  alluring  little  person  as  she  tripped  modestly  past  his  door. 
Those  were  days  when  modesty  was  still  accounted  a  virtue  and 
one  which  attracted  men: —  but  times  have  changed!  However  that 
may  be,  a  very  young  merchant  was  practically  carried  off  his  feet 
by  the  trim  figure,  beautiful,  downcast,  blue  eyes  and  demure  man¬ 
ners  of  small  Matilda.  He  threw  caution  to  the  winds,  pressed  his 
suit  ardently  and  evidently  carried  her  along  with  him. 

Having  gained  the  consent  of  her  parents,  he  wrote  to  his  own :  * 
notifying  them  of  his  intentions  and  hoping  for  their  approval  and 
good  wishes,  but  evidently  quite  ready  to  carry  out  his  plans 
whether  they  sanctioned  them  or  not. 

And  so  they  were  married  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1815,  the 
bride  in  her  teens,  barely  out  of  the  schoolroom;  the  bridegroom 
in  his  early  twenties.  A  most  juvenile  menage,  according  to  modern 
standards,  but  as  time  was  to  prove,  a  happy  one.  They  at  first 
lived  with  the  Ritters  at  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane 
and  Broadway,  and  there  their  daughter  Mary  was  born. 

Commerce,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  remained  in  an  upset 
state  a  long  time,  and  those  first  years  were  fraught  with  danger 
for  the  new  venture.  However,  Falconer's  steady  head  and  Cush¬ 
man's  active  brain  brought  them  safely  through  the  perils  of  those 
anxious  days.  It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  double  strain  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  recent  marriage  that  Don  Alonzo,  whose  health  had 
never  been  robust,  suffered  ever  after  from  what  was  then  called 
Dyspepsia,  in  an  acute  form. 

Although  only  seventeen,  Grandma  proved  a  very  perfect  help¬ 
meet.  To  her  own  standards  seventeen  appeared  a  mature  age.  Had 
not  her  older  sister,  Catherine,  married  at  fifteen!  Trained  by  par¬ 
ents  of  strong  and  upright  character,  her  sweet  and  pliant  nature 
had  gained  a  firmness  seldom  exhibited,  except  in  matters  of  con¬ 
science  —  on  such  occasions  she  could,  however,  be  adamant.  Grand¬ 
pa  brooked  little  interference  with  his  rule.  Her  usual  form  of  ex- 
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postulation  was  a  mild,  “Oh,  Mr.  Cushman,  Mr.  Cushman!"  by 
way  of  argument. 

Mr.  Cushman  was  what  she  habitually  called  him.  Whether  she 
adopted  this  mode  of  address  because  it  was  in  vogue  at  the  time, 
or  out  of  respect  for  Grandpa,  or  because,  as  the  legend  went  when 
we  were  children,  she  disliked  the  name  of  Alonzo  but  found  Don 
too  nearly  a  swear  word,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  It  remained 
one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of  my  childhood. 


They  soon  moved  to  a  house  in  Hudson  Street,  Greenwich  Vil¬ 


lage,  not  far  from  the  one  in  Barrow  Street  to  which  Mrs.  Peter 


Ritter  had  removed  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  active  interest 


in  the  upbuilding  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  and  Parish  kept  the  project 


ever  before  her  family.  Don  Alonzo  proved  an  invaluable  aid,  not 


only  on  the  financial  committee,  but  in  regard  to  the  music  and  in 


organizing  the  choir.  Floyd  Smith,  her  other  son-in-law,  (he  had 


married  Catherine  Ritter) ,  also  assisted  with  the  work,  as  well  as 


Clement  C.  Moore  and  Tallman  Waters,  whose  wife  was  a  close 
friend  of  Grandma's.  Archibald  Falconer,  too,  was  interested  and 
sympathetic  as  ever  in  all  their  undertakings. 


The  friendship  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  lads  when 
they  were  struggling  to  get  ahead  had  grown  stronger  with  each 
year  which  passed.  How  much  it  must  have  meant  to  them,  anyone 
who  knows  the  joy  of  true  comradeship  can  easily  appreciate.  In 
proof  thereof,  Don  Alonzo  named  their  first  child,  a  girl,  Mary 
Matilda  Falconer,  and  the  eighth,  a  boy,  was  given  the  full  name, 
Archibald  Falconer. 


There  were  other  friends  and  many  relatives  coming  and  going 
in  that  modest  Hudson  Street  house.  The  younger  Ritters;  Angelica, 
whose  sad  end  seems  foreshadowed  in  the  sensitive,  brooding  look 
of  her  miniature,  and  the  lively  little  brother,  Washington. 

In  their  own  fast  growing  family  centered  their  chief  interest. 
They  were  upholding  tradition  with  the  usual  Cushman  quiver- 
full  of  sturdy  boys  and  girls.  The  house  was  filling  fast  and  the 
increasing  family  cares,  as  well  as  the  strain  of  business,  told  on  the 
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nervous  organism  of  the  head  of  the  family.  There  were  short  re¬ 
spites,  journeys  here  and  there  in  search  of  health,  unavailing  in 
the  end.  At  last,  on  the  advice  of  his  physician,  a  sea  voyage  and  a 
protracted  holiday  were  decided  upon. 


In  the  spring  of  ’28  he  bade  farewell  to  his  big  little  family  and 
set  sail  for  France. 


On  the  sailing  vessel  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  French 

I  physician  who  was  travelling  in  attendance  on  an  English  noble¬ 
man.  Thrown  much  upon  the  society  of  one  another  during  the 
tedium  of  the  long  voyage,  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.  They  travelled  together  to  Paris  and,  at  Dr.  Arnault’s  insti¬ 
gation,  Don  Alonzo  was  persuaded  to  consult  the  best  medical 
opinion  there,  and  later  to  accompany  his  friend  to  Metz,  where 
he  was  so  charmed  with  both  the  place  and  people  that  he  settled 

!Iown  for  a  long  stay  in  the  quaint  French  town.  Time  did  not 
lang  heavy  on  his  hands,  for  he  studied  the  language,  took  fencing 
essons,  made  friends  among  the  inhabitants  and  entered  into  the 
social  life  of  the  town  to  some  extent. 


LJust  at  this  time  Charles  X  —  the  Bourbon  King  then  on  the 
hrone  —  visited  the  city  of  Metz,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
royal  family  and  a  large  party  of  courtiers  and  attendants.  There 
was  a  grand  pageant  to  welcome  the  royal  guest,  followed  by  a  court 
[ball.  The  American  visitor  was  honored  with  an  invitation.  He 
Inad  been  greatly  depressed  by  his  slow  progress  toward  health,  but 
this  new  interest  and  excitement  acted  as  a  tonic.  Court  dress  was 
obligatory  if  he  was  to  take  part  in  the  festivities,  so  he  set  about 
getting  himself  a  correct  costume  and  was  soon  fitted  out  in  the  very 
atest  mode:  black  satin  coat  and  white  silk  waistcoat,  black  satin 
smallclothes  with  gold  buckles  at  the  knees,  long  black  silk  hose 
and  low  shoes  finished  with  large  gold  buckles. 


In  this  guise  he  made  his  bow  to  royalty  and  found  the  King  not 
Dnly  approachable  but  affable.  As  always,  pleasurable  excitement 
reacted  favorably  on  his  health.  Directly  after  this  enjoyable  epi¬ 
sode,  he  took  leave  of  the  Arnault  family  and  his  many  friends  and 
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acquaintances  in  Metz.  A  few  days  spent  in  Paris  and  a  brief  visit 
to  London  brought  his  travels  to  an  end.  Early  in  November  he 
sailed  for  home,  if  not  altogether  cured  of  his  malady,  he  was  much 
improved  in  general  condition  and  spirits  and  ready  to  take  up  once 
more  his  burden  of  responsibility. 

The  family  he  found  in  fine  shape  and  he  was  presented  with 
another  little  daughter  whom  he  promptly  named  Emilie  Arnault, 
in  honor  of  the  friends  who  had  so  delightfully  entertained  him  in 
the  old  French  town  of  Metz. 

The  house  in  Hudson  Street  was  over-crowded;  it  became  daily 
more  evident  that  a  move  must  be  made  and  that,  soon.  He  must 
look  about  for  a  location  that  would  provide  a  place  where  all  these 
girls  and  boys  could  get  air  and  exercise  in  safety.  The  crowded 
streets  of  Greenwich  Village  offered  no  such  spot,  but  on  the  advice 
of  his  friend  Clement  C.  Moore  he  looked  northward,  where  lay 
the  growing  suburb  of  Chelsea. 

During  his  absence  business  had  passed  through  a  period  of  great 
depression,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
put  his  shoulder  vigorously  to  the  wheel;  the  more  so  as  Falconer 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  collapse.  So  serious  did  his  plight 
appear  that  it  was  thought  best  for  him  to  give  up  all  active  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  eventually  persuaded  to  go  abroad  in  search  of  health, 
leaving  all  cares  in  the  capable  hands  of  his  partner.  Falconer  sailed 
first  for  England,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  climate  and  surround¬ 
ings  would  restore  his  failing  strength  and  energy.  When  that 
proved  unavailing,  after  many  months  of  wandering,  he  resolved  tc  j 
try  South  America,  but  on  the  voyage  out  he  died. 

This  double  blow,  the  loss  of  his  close  friend  and  most  able 
partner,  was  staggering.  Falconer  had  been  the  financial  director  of 
their  enterprise,  leaving  the  active  commercial  contacts  to  Cushman, 
and  Don  Alonzo  was  skeptical  of  his  own  ability  in  the  line  of 
finance,  but  he  rose  to  the  emergency  and  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion. 


Chapter  II. 


CUSHMAN’S  FOLLY 

So  FROM  noisy,  bustling  Greenwich  Village,  with  its  rows  of  neat, 
red  brick  dwellings  —  mostly  two-story,  sometimes  two-story- 
and-dormer  —  where  increasing  traffic  in  narrow  streets  made  life 
daily  more  difficult  and  dangerous  for  his  lively,  rapidly  growing 
brood,  Don  Alonzo  moved,  in  the  year  1833,  to  the  quiet  green 
fields  and  open  spaces  of  Chelsea. 

This  delightful  new  suburb  had  been  the  estate  of  one  Captain 
Thomas  Clarke,  a  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  There 
he  had  retired  after  an  active  life;  and  having  built  his  house  on 
the  grassy  banks  of  the  Hudson,  called  it  Chelsea,  after  that  haven 
of  rest  for  war-weary  soldiers,  on  the  banks  of  another  famous 
river, —  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  lasting  memorial  of  the  kind  heart 
of  gay  Nell  Gwynne. 

The  original  house  burned  down,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Clarke’s 
widow.  Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  married  Benjamin  Moore, 

Iector  of  Trinity  church,  who  later  became  a  bishop.  Eventually, 
he  entire  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  her  son,  Clement  C. 
^oore.  ...  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  famous  “  'Twas  the  night 
►efore  Christmas,”  for  his  own  girls  and  boys.  He  was  Professor 
>f  Greek  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  for  which  he  had  given  the 
ground,  but  in  spite  of  his  generous  gift  and  all  his  learning,  it  is 
he  poem,  so  dear  to  children,  that  keeps  his  memory  green.  Around 
lis  grave  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  at  Broadway  and  153th  Street,  every 
Christmas  Eve,  gather  the  choristers  from  the  Church  of  the  Inter- 
ession,  on  the  hill  above;  down  they  march,  headed  by  their  rec- 
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tor,  and  carrying  gaily  colored  lanterns,  to  sing  their  joyous  carols 
over  him  who  has  brought  happiness  to  so  many,  many  childish 
hearts,  and  to  hear  once  more  his  ageless  poem. 

The  property  included  in  the  Clarke  estate  stretched  from  Nine¬ 
teenth  Street  to  Twenty-fourth,  and  from  Eighth  Avenue  —  then 
called  Fitzroy  Road  —  to  the  Hudson  River.  This  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  into  an  attractive  residential  quarter,  as  Dr.  Moore  built  on 
parts  of  it  and  sold  lots  to  others,  anxious  to  join  the  growing 
colony.  When  later  on  he  built  a  house  for  himself,  it  was  on  the1 
rising  ground  near  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third 
Street. 

For  years  Don  Alonzo  Cushman  and  Clement  C.  Moore  had 
been  closely  associated  in  the  task  of  organizing  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  St.  Luke’s-in-the-Fields.  Among  other  matters  the  music 
of  that  church  was  entirely  in  their  hands,  Dr.  Moore  acting  as 
organist  and  the  Cushman  family,  aided  by  Emma  and  Louisa: 
Gillingham,  whom  Grandpa  had  helped  in  their  struggle  to  attain 
a  good  musical  education.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
be  attracted  by  his  friend's  new  enterprise,  and  wish  to  share  in  it? 

He  bought  property  largely  in  that  section,  on  both  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  streets,  and  for  his  own  house  selected  a  site  front¬ 
ing  on  Chelsea  Square;  No.  9,  it  was  then,  in  later  days  it  became 
known  as  170  Ninth  Avenue.  It  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Square, 
in  the  center  of  which  rose  the  grey  stone,  ivy-covered  buildings  of 
the  Theological  Seminary. 

Our  Grandfather  had  by  this  time  achieved  a  certain  measure  of 
success  in  business.  Based  as  it  had  been  on  the  slender  capital  of 
seventeen  dollars,  it  had  been  won  by  self-denial,  hard  work  and  a 
close  application  to  affairs,  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  He  now 
felt  warranted  in  planning  life  on  a  more  extended  scale.  So  be¬ 
tween  the  years  of  '32  and  '33  a  square,  four-story  building  of  red, 
brick  rose  on  his  chosen  site.  The  Puritan  simplicity  of  the  outward 
design  gave  little  hint  of  its  truly  charming  interior  plan  and  finish. 
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“Cushman's  Folly/'  it  was  dubbed  by  his  fellow-merchants,  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  a  move  in  that  direction;  but  Don  Alonzo 
felt  convinced  that  the  trend  of  residential  building  would  follow 
the  river.  Wise  or  not  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  in  all  others 
it  proved  a  blessed  bit  of  folly  for  the  girls  and  boys  who  peopled 
its  spacious  rooms,  made  the  broad  halls  ring  with  their  merriment 
and  filled  both  house  and  garden  with  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of 
youth. 

The  house  was  built  flush  with  the  street  in  front,  but  its  gar¬ 
dens  extended  from  Twenty-first  street  —  then  known  as  Lover’s 
Lane, —  to  Twentieth  street,  and  ran  back  to  a  depth  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet. 

Wrought  iron  railings  and  finials  bordered  the  brownstone  steps 
leading  to  the  Colonial  porch,  and  through  a  wide  doorway  one 
entered  a  finely  proportioned  hall,  paved  with  squares  of  black  and 
white  marble.  To  the  left  lay  the  library,  furnished  with  tall 
mahogany  book-cases,  a  writing  desk  and  a  beautifully  carved,  deep- 
seated  sofa  which  became  the  trysting  place,  or  the  confessional, — 
as  the  need  arose, —  of  at  least  three  generations. 

In  the  body  of  the  house  the  hall  widened  to  a  square,  around 
three  of  whose  sides  the  staircase  wound  its  way  to  the  third  floor; 
hallways  forming  the  fourth  side.  Above  this  was  a  built-in  stair 
which  led  to  the  servants'  quarters  and  attics.  Arrived  there,  one 
found  a  door  of  mystery  in  the  /center,  which  revealed,  when 
opened  by  the  venturesome,  a  corkscrew  flight  up  which  one  might 
climb  to  that  very  pinnacle  of  childhood's  delight, —  the  cupola. 

To  return  to  the  main  floor:  two  doors  led  into  the  long  parlors 
which  ran  the  whole  depth  of  the  house.  Fluted  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns  separated  them  and  between  the  columns  were  folding  doors 
of  highly  polished  mahogany  with  silver  knobs.  All  the  doors  on 
this  and  the  next  floor  were  finished  in  the  same  style.  The  elab¬ 
orately  gilt-framed  mirrors,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  New  Yorker 
of  this  period,  hung  between  the  windows,  back  and  front,  and 
rose  above  high  mantels  of  finely  veined,  dark  green,  Egyptian  mar- 
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blc.  From  the  ceilings  hung  chandeliers  whose  rainbow-tinted 
prisms,  in  ever  lessening  tiers,  were  endlessly  reflected  from  one 
mirror  to  the  other.  They  were  designed  from  models  Grandpa 
brought  from  France.  Rosewood  sofas  and  deep  easy-chairs  filled 
the  rooms,  a  grand  piano  occupying  one  corner, —  tables  here  and 
there  on  the  deep  pile  of  flowered  velvet  carpet.  Over  lace  curtains, 
heavy  with  tambour  work,  that  shrouded  the  windows,  fell  others 
of  brocaded  yellow  damask. 

The  long  windows  of  the  back  parlor  opened  on  a  wide  veranda 
always  painted  in  broad  green  and  white  stripes.  A  great  vine  of 
wistaria  reached  to  the  roof,  heavy  with  fragrant  clusters  of  pale 
lavender  flowers.  In  the  many  years  of  the  old  house's  life  its  trunk 
grew  to  be  a  veritable  tree  —  transplantings  of  it  are  still  growing 
in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand¬ 
children. 

Onto  this  veranda  opened  also  the  windows  of  the  dining-room, 
as  it  was  called,  though  it  served  as  living-room  to  the  family  in 
general.  It  was  in  truth  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  home,  a  meeting 
place  for  old  and  young.  Here  stood  the  huge,  red  velvet-covered 
reclining  chair,  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  head  of  the  clan;  and  oppo¬ 
site  it,  beside  the  fireplace,  the  modest  rocking  chair  which  held 
Grandma.  Here  family  prayers  were  held,  and  woe  betide  the 
shirker!  A  private  staircase,  which  started  from  the  servants'  hall 
below  and  led  up  to  the  third  floor,  lay  just  behind  this  room, 
lighted  by  an  oval  window  above  the  sideboard.  One  might  steal 
up  the  stairs  and,  all  unobserved,  look  in  upon  the  family  life.  1 
That  staircase  was  a  grand  hidey-hole  from  which  one  might 
pounce  out  suddenly,  scaring  some  other  young  sinner  into  fits  — 
when  elders  and  betters  were  conveniently  out  of  hearing.  That 
winding,  yellow-painted  stair,  with  its  deep  linen  cupboards-,  held 
untold  fascinations  for  the  fertile  imaginations  of  the  very  young. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Folly  was  its  garden.  The  original  lot, 
later  encroached  on  by  buildings,  was  four  hundred  feet  deep  and 
the  full  width  of  the  block.  Broad  and  spacious,  it  played  a  vital 
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role  in  the  lives  of  four  generations;  a  marvellous  playground  for 
those  born  and  bred  within  the  confines  of  city  streets.  It  seemed 
a  sort  of  Garden  of  Eden  to  our  childish  minds.  In  truth,  when  I 
first  heard  the  thrilling  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Serpent, 
I  at  once  pictured  them  in  Grandma’s  garden!  Beyond  the  formal 
arrangement  of  flower  beds  was  a  long  grape  arbor  which  terminated 
m  an  enchanting  green  and  white  summer-house,  quite  roomy 
enough  for  two,  an  ideal  spot  for  housekeeping  on  a  light  scale. 
There  was  a  handy  small  tree,  too,  in  the  middle  of  a  little  grass- 
plot,  where  the  Serpent  might  coil  himself  and,  stretching  down 
his  wily  old  neck,  whisper  any  amount  of  wickedness  to  Eve,  while 
Adam  was  kept  conveniently  busy  at  a  distance.  Between  this  part 
of  the  garden  and  a  large  grassy  tract  beyond,  a  covered  passage¬ 
way  led  from  house  to  stable-yard.  In  the  middle  a  broad  arch  gave 
access  from  one  garden  to  the  other.  It  seemed  to  my  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  that  it  was  through  this  archway  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
cast  out  of  Eden,  and  there  stood  the  Angel  with  the  flaming 
sword.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  illusions  of  childhood! 

On  a  pathway  bordering  the  grassy  enclosure,  the  little  Cush¬ 
mans  were  taught  to  ride  horseback,  and  the  stables  and  coach- 

I  houses  at  the  end  of  it  provided  fine  places  for  the  boys,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  the  girls,  to  stage  Indian  raids  or  the  gory  adventures  of 
Captain  Kidd. 

An  office  was  built  next  the  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and 
connected  with  the  house  proper  by  a  short  flight  of  steps  from  the 
rear  of  the  square  hall.  The  front  office  opened  on  the  Avenue  and 
was  Used  exclusively  for  transacting  business;  that  in  the  rear  over¬ 
looked  the  garden.  The  whole  plan,  when  completed,  provided  Don 
Alonzo  with  an  oasis  of  quiet  seclusion,  soothing  to  his  overtaxed 
nerves  and  strength. 

To  us  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  Manhattan’s  colossal  sky¬ 
scrapers, —  tubes,  tunnels  and  subways  rumbling  beneath  our  feet, 
airplanes  and  elevated  trains  roaring  overhead, —  the  ever  present 
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menace  of  sudden  death  from  surface  traffic  to  keep  us  keyed  to  con¬ 
cert  pitch, —  life  in  Greenwich  Village,  or  even  in  the  more  con¬ 
gested  commercial  center  of  New  York  in  the  eighteen-thirties 
seems  almost  placid  in  retrospect:  but,  as  friend  Einstein  says, 
everything  is  relative,  and  it  all  goes  to  show  how  much  the  human 
frame  can  be  trained  to  stand,  though  perhaps  not  always  for  its 
own  good. 

The  children,  growing  rapidly,  absorbed  more  and  more  of  their 
parents’  time  and  attention.  With  the  boys  a  father’s  firm  hand  was 
needed.  His  was  the  ruling  voice  in  all  family  decisions.  Grandma 
rarely  interfered  unless  it  was  necessary  to  temper  his  ofttimes  too 
Spartan  rule. 

But  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  delighted  to  play  the  part  of 
indulgent  father  and  to  welcome  his  large  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  his  new  home. 

Soon  after  the  move  to  Chelsea  had  been  accomplished,  and  all 
was  finally  in  order,  a  large  reception  was  given  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  housewarming  and  the  formal  introduction  to 
society  of  their  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  now  arrived  at  the  mature 
age  of  seventeen. 


Chapter  III. 


FAMILY  AFFAIRS 

The  housewarming  and  Mary’s  entrance  into  society  were  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  All  the  old  friends  were  welcomed  to  the  new 
home  and  their  host’s  pride  was  equally  divided  between  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  exhibiting  its  attractions  and  his  delight  in  presenting  a  very 
lovely  daughter.  Slender  and  graceful,  with  a  beautiful  complexion, 
a  wealth  of  wavy,  auburn  hair,  a  gracious  manner  and  the  added 
attraction  of  a  fine  contralto  voice,  Mary  made  her  bow  to  society 
with  an  ease  acquired  in  the  school  of  fine  old  Mrs.  Morris.  She 
loved  the  brightness,  the  gaiety  of  life,  and  accustomed  to  the  open 
hospitality  maintained  by  her  parents,  she  took  her  place  naturally. 
Her  devotion  to  her  family  was  lifelong,  and  earned  for  her  the 
sobriquet  of  "the  brothers'  friend.’’  Many  a  time  she  interposed  to 
shield  them  from  too  hard  a  punishment,  or  from  what  she  felt 
was  injustice,  at  her  father’s  hands.  Of  him  she  never  stood  in  awe, 
in  spite  of  his  severe  manner.  He  would  often  listen  to  her  pleading 
for  an  offender  when  everyone  else  had  failed  to  move  him.  Her 
innate  honesty  and  horror  of  deceit  appealed  to  him;  he  knew  he 
could  trust  her.  She  resembled  him  in  feature  as  well  as  in  his  love 
of  fine  music  and  desire  for  excitement. 

The  rest  of  the  brood  were  pushing  up  apace.  Alonzo  came  next, 
being  barely  two  years  her  junior:  a  large,  huskily  built  youth, 
mature  for  his  age  and  impressed  with  his  own  importance  as  eldest 
son,  he  was  inclined  to  bully  his  small  brothers  unless  Mary  in¬ 
terfered. 

Then  came  Kate,  a  gentle,  quiet  nature,  easily  worked  upon.  She 
was  gifted  musically  and  it  was  for  her  that  a  pipe  organ  was  built 
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into  the  back  parlor,  the  first  organ  of  that  sort  to  be  installed  in  a 
private  house  in  New  York.  Caroline,  too,  was  of  a  retiring  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  very  sweet  and  sympathetic  in  manner.  An  unfortunate 
incident  at  the  time  of  her  confirmation  threw  a  shadow  on  all  her 
after  life.  The  misguided  clergyman  who  prepared  her  to  receive 
this  rite,  held  forth  mightily  on  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  dancing 
and  the  theater,  and  persuaded  his  class  to  give  him  their  word  of 
honor  never  to  indulge  in  either  form  of  amusement.  Caroline 
promised,  and  kept  her  word  until  the  day  of  her  death,  in  spite  of 
daily  temptations  and  the  exasperation  of  her  family.  I  doubt  if 
any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Grandma,  truly  understood  or 
sympathized  with  her  feeling.  This  dread  of  self-indulgence  grew 
into  a  morbid  fear,  which  cut  her  off  from  many  other  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  pastimes  of  her  sisters  and  brothers.  She  was  more  like  her 
mother  in  character  than  any  of  them. 

John  and  Angelica,  coming  next  in  order,  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  such  outlook  on  life.  They  were  a  handsome,  attractive  pair, 
with  nothing  morbid  in  their  make-up.  Quite  ready  to  take  the 
world  as  they  found  it  and  get  what  enjoyment  they  could  out  of 
it.  John  inherited  the  finely  cut  features  of  his  parents,  and  his 
father's  slim,  upright  figure;  but  there  was  a  dreaminess  about  him, 
a  leaning  toward  all  intellectual  interests,  that  augured  ill  for  the 
financial  future  his  father  had  planned  for  him.  Pretty  Angelica, 
gay  and  warmhearted,  if  a  trifle  brusque  at  times,  was  always  ready 
to  do  her  part,  either  in  helping  with  the  younger  children,  or  in 
companioning  the  boys. 

Most  of  the  pepper, —  or,  in  these  days  we  might  call  it  pep  — 
centered  in  a  younger  trio,  Emilie,  Archibald  and  Holbrook.  When 
they  found  their  sea-legs,  so  to  speak,  and  were  big  enough  to  assert 
themselves,  they  made  the  house  hum.  Even  the  ruling  rod  and 
dominating  personality  of  their  father  found  order  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  at  times. 

James  and  William,  mere  toddlers  at  this  time,  were  growing 
fast,  pushing  each  other  along,  and  demanding  their  share  of  per¬ 
sonal  attention. 
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After  the  first  large  function  which  opened  the  new  house  to 
their  circle  of  acquaintances,  there  followed  many  smaller  gather¬ 
ings.  In  time,  it  became  the  custom  to  receive  friends  and  relatives 
every  Monday  night.  Sometimes  only  a  few  would  appear,  at 
others,  the  huge  rooms  were  filled.  But  few  or  many,  the  host  and 
hostess  were  ready  to  welcome  them,  ably  assisted  by  Mary  and  the 
younger  girls  as,  one  by  one,  they  blossomed  into  attractive  woman¬ 
hood.  The  boys,  too,  took  kindly  to  the  task  of  entertainment  that 
fell  to  their  share. 

Kate  was  deeply  immersed  in  her  music,  while  Caroline  and 
Angelica,  still  attending  Madame  Chagary’s  fashionable  school  on 
Madison  Avenue,  made  many  pleasant  acquaintances  and  loved  to 
give  little  parties  of  their  own,  when  Ma  allowed.  Alonzo  and 
John  were  prime  favorites  with  their  school  companions,  but  Hol¬ 
brook  and  Archie  actively  resented  their  exclusion  from  these  junior 
festivities. 

It  is  on  record  that,  having  been  sent  early  to  bed  for  having 
annoyed  their  sisters,  on  one  such  occasion,  they  took  summary 
revenge.  Stealing  downstairs  after  dark,  they  pinned  a  great  placard 
on  the  front  door,  on  which  they  had  printed  in  large  type: 
“SCARLET  FEVER  —  There  will  be  no  Party  tonight.  .  . 
While  those  below  waited  vainly  for  the  company  that  never  came, 
two  small  imps,  at  an  upper  window,  gleefully  watched  the  arriv¬ 
ing  guests,  who  on  seeing  this  notice,  departed  hastily  without  so 
much  as  ringing  the  door-bell.  Later  on  both  boys  were  sent  to  Dr. 
Beach's  school  in  Cooperstown  and  their  sisters  had  a  respite  from 
their  pranks. 

Whenever  mischief  was  abroad  one  might  always  be  sure  that 
“Em,"  as  they  called  her,  was  close  at  hand.  It  was  she  who  taught 
the  small  boys  to  slide  down  the  bannisters,  from  the  top  of  the 
house  to  the  bottom.  One  memorable  day,  thinking  Pa  safely  down¬ 
town  and  Ma  busied  in  the  nursery  she  was  revelling  in  a  “joy¬ 
ride"  of  this  sort,  when  a  forgotten  pin,  somewhere  in  the  ham¬ 
pering  petticoats  of  that  era,  deeply  scored  the  highly  polished 
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mahogany  rail  in  its  entire  length.  At  the  journey's  end  there  stood 
Pa, —  driven  unexpectedly  home  by  one  of  his  worst  dyspeptic 
attacks, —  ready  to  welcome  the  culprit.  The  sequel  is  best  left  to 
the  imagination!  Playing  hookey  was  also  one  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  for  hers  was  a  very  different  development  from  that  of  the 
older  girls.  Even  in  his  most  dominating  mood,  Don  Alonzo  failed 
to  overawe  this  small  fiery-haired  daughter,  and  this  propensity 
often  ran  her  into  trouble. 


On  one  occasion  her  punishment  was  undeserved.  Her  father  on 
his  way  down  town,  just  after  the  children  had  gone  to  school, 
met  Emily  running  home  again.  On  questioning  her  for  the  reason 
of  her  return,  he  received  a  lurid  tale  of  having  been  chased  by  an 
elephant.  He  promptly  took  her  home  and  chastised  her  for  play¬ 
ing  hookey  as  well  as  for  untruthfulness.  To  his  utter  surprise  he 
read  next  day  in  the  paper  that  an  elephant  had  escaped  the  day 
before  from  a  circus,  which  had  camped  on  a  vacant  lot  in  their 
neighborhood  and  had  been  roaming  the  streets  an  hour  or  more 
before  successfully  recaptured. 

Another  anecdote,  when  she  had  grown  to  be  a  young  lady,  tells 
of  her  starting  out  in  best  bib  and  tucker  to  pay  a  call.  It  had 
rained  hard  the  night  before  and  the  roadways  were  a  sea  of  mud 
and  water.  She  stood  on  a  corner  looking  disconsolately  from  it  to  | 
her  pretty  shoes,  shaking  her  head.  A  sailor-lad,  standing  on  the 
opposite  corner,  saw  her  dismay.  Wading  across  he  picked  her  up  | 
in  his  arms,  carried  her  over  and  set  her  down  on  the  pavement. 
In  angry  surprise,  she  turned  and  berated  him,  whereupon  he  caught  j 
her  up  again  and  before  she  could  protest,  she  found  herself  back 
where  she  had  started  from,  while  he  departed,  laughing  at  her. 

On  the  whole,  their  daily  life  was  less  complicated  than  our  own, 
but  still  it  presented  sufficient  of  those  prickly  domestic  problems  I 
that  haunt  parents  in  the  grey  hours  before  dawn.  Discipline  was  | 
maintained,  no  matter  at  what  cost;  their  training  went  on  apace 
and  their  music  rang  through  the  house,  drowning  occasional  dis¬ 
cords. 
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All  the  older  children  were  singing  in  St.  Luke’s  choir  with  their 
father;  Emma  and  Louisa  Gillingham  leading  with  their  finely 
trained  voices,  while  Clement  C.  Moore  played  the  organ. 

With  so  many  attractive  daughters  about,  the  advent  of  young 
men  was  inevitable.  Sons  of  old  friends,  students  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Seminary,  doubtless  introduced  by  Professor  Moore,  filled  the 
rooms,  not  only  on  Monday,  but  on  other  nights  as  well.  Even  the 
strict  observance  of  Sunday  failed  to  deter  them.  It  was  Grandpa’s 
custom  to  hold  a  service  of  prayer  and  hymns  each  Sunday  night, 
concluding  with  a  selected  sermon,  which  he  read.  Every  one  pres¬ 
ent  was  expected  to  take  part,  but  the  rows  of  chairs  were  well 
filled,  notwithstanding.  Kate  played  the  organ,  but  there  was  always 
the  chance  of  sharing  a  hymn-book  with  one  or  another  of  the 
pretty  sisters,  and  though  the  sermon  might  seem  endless,  the  hour 
of  conversation  which  followed  repaid  the  sacrifice  many  times  over. 

Chelsea  was  no  longer  out  in  the  wilds,  as  when  they  had  first 
moved  to  the  new  neighborhood  and  were  dependent  on  private 
vehicles,  or  an  irresponsible  omnibus,  such  as  the  line  of  stages 
which  ran  from  Charles  and  Hudson  Street  to  Twenty-first  Street, 
to  supply  intercourse  with  their  friends.  Many  of  these  were  follow¬ 
ing  the  northward  trend  of  building. 

Don  Alonzo  was  building  on  his  lots  in  Nineteenth  and  Twen¬ 
tieth  Streets,  and  Clement  C.  Moore  had  planned  that  distinctive 
row  of  residences  on  Twenty-third  Street,  called  London  Terrace, 
and  the  Chelsea  Cottages  just  behind  it  on  Twenty-fourth.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they,  along  with  the  rest  of  New  York’s  fine  old  land¬ 
marks,  have  been  demolished  to  make  room  for  skyscraper-mon¬ 
strosities,  leaving  us  a  mountainous  monotony  of  many-storied 
apartment  houses,  rising  on  either  side  of  the  canon-like  thorough¬ 
fares,  whose  roadways  will  soon  be  shrouded  in  the  eternal  “twi¬ 
light  of  the  gods.” 

A  question  of  moment  to  one  and  all  in  the  family  arose  when 
Mary  left  school.  Grandpa,  with  his  devotion  to  music  and  love  of 
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excitement,  delighted  in  both  theater  and  opera,  but  Grandma 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  either  of  these  per¬ 
formances,  though  she  would  go  to  concerts;  thus  cutting  him  off 
from  a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  seek 
his  pleasures  alone. 

Finding  Mary,  one  afternoon,  busy  in  the  garden  amongst  her 
flowers,  he  said: 

“Mary,  I  have  tickets  for  the  opera  tonight.  Would  you  like  to 
go  with  me?" 

“Oh,  may  I?"  she  exclaimed,  transported  by  a  prospect  beyond 
her  wildest  dreams. 

“If  your  Mother  consents,  I  will  take  you,"  he  replied. 

Mary  flew  to  ascertain  her  fate. 

“It  is  a  question  of  conscience,"  said  Grandma  solemnly,  “if  you 
feel  it  is  right  to  go  I  shall  say  nothing  against  it." 

Rigid  in  her  own  interpretation  of  right  and  wrong  she  was  yet 
broad  enough  to  let  her  children  make  their  own  decisions,  after 
they  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  One  and  all,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Caroline,  availed  themselves  of  this  permission  when  the 
time  came,  and  the  vexed  question  was  settled  for  good  and  all.  As 
a  family  they  were  devoted  to  both  the  drama  and  to  music  in  all 
its  forms,  which  their  natural  talents  and  careful  instruction  had 
thoroughly  prepared  them  to  appreciate. 

Emma  and  Louisa  Gillingham,  to  whom  Grandpa  had  offered  a 
home,  had  proved  most  efficient  teachers,  as  well  as  valued  com¬ 
panions  of  his  children.  The  attachment  was  lifelong.  Emma,  after¬ 
ward  Mrs.  Bostwick,  came  to  spend  several  days  with  my  Mother, 
Mary  Pistor,  when  the  latter  was  eighty  years  old  and  Mrs.  Bost¬ 
wick  her  senior  by  several  years.  They  sang  together  then,  “Blest 
Redeemer  We  Adore  Thee,"  a  song  written  many  years  before,  for 
Mother,  by  Bishop  Coxe,  the  music  composed  by  Clement  C. 
Moore.  Mother's  fine  alto  ably  supported  Mrs.  Bostwick's  still 
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dear  and  flute-like  soprano,  and  no  one,  hearing  them,  would  have 
believed  their  advanced  age. 

Grandpa  hailed  with  delight  the  opportunity  now  offered  of 
taking  his  older  boys  and  girls  with  him  to  see  good  plays  and  to 
hear  the  celebrated  singers  who  at  this  time  visited  New  York.  To 
see  him  on  Monday  nights,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  handsome 
youth,  and  noting  his  affectionate  manner,  his  enjoyment  in  giving 
them  pleasure,  one  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  some  slight 
transgression,  some  slight  infringement  of  a  rule  would,  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  transform  this  genial  host  into  the  stern  autocrat.  With  his 
slight  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height  —  not  a  very  great  one  even 
then  —  his  blue  eyes  blazing  with  suppressed  wrath,  his  thin  lips 
firmly  pressed  together,  he  dominated  the  situation  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  like  the  pictures  of  Zeus  in  the  old  school 
mythologies  —  fire  flashed  visibly  from  his  eyes ! 

The  boys,  Alonzo  and  John,  when  of  an  age  to  leave  school 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  business  in  the  office  by  their 
father  and  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid  friction  in  their 
altered  relationship.  The  difficulty  was  made  greater  by  the  coming 
of  Bradner  Smith,  a  nephew,  who  was  also  taken  into  the  office. 
He  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  uncle,  though  built  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  he  very  quickly  wormed  himself  into  favor,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  cousins.  His  smooth,  insinuating  manner  found 
favor  with  the  heads  of  the  family,  but  the  children,  one  and  all, 
distrusted  him.  Mary  openly  accused  him  of  trying  to  make  trouble 
between  them.  Later,  when  he  wished  to  marry  her,  she  refused 
him  without  a  second  thought;  thereby  incurring  her  father’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  but  neither  scoldings,  nor  persuasion  could  shake  her 
decision. 

But  Bradner  was  persistent  when  he  wished  to  attain  a  certain 
end.  In  this  case  it  was  his  aim  to  become  one  of  the  family.  So 
finding  Mary  obdurate,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Kate,  who  was 
next  in  age.  The  story  goes  that  she  was  so  little  impressed  by  him 
that  when  she  received  his  written  proposal  she  simply  tore  it  up 
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and  threw  it  away,  not  even  troubling  to  answer  it.  Grandma  heard 
of  this  in  some  way,  and  being  also  under  the  spell  of  Bradner's 
fascination,  she  made  Kate  find  the  pieces  and  put  them  together. 
This  done,  the  two  parents  put  their  heads  together  and  Kate,  more 
susceptible  to  outside  influence  than  her  sister,  was  finally  cajoled 
or  coerced  into  accepting  him.  It  was  a  mistake  that  her  father  and 
mother  lived  to  rue,  but  that  was  poor  consolation  to  Kate  for  the 
shipwreck  of  her  life. 


Comparatively  little  has  been  said  of  Grandma,  so  far.  Her  ' 
retiring  disposition  kept  her  in  the  background,  as  well  as  her  over-  i 
whelming  respect  for  her  husband’s  executive  ability.  Possibly,  too,  j 
the  danger  of  arousing  the  nervous  excitability  which  was  liable 
to  bring  on  one  of  those  acute  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  very  alarming 
while  they  lasted,  tended  to  keep  her  from  asserting  herself  more 
vigorously. 

The  management  of  so  large  an  establishment,  alone,  was  a 
strenuous  task,  even  with  a  corps  of  servants  who,  in  those  days,  ' 
really  served.  Add  to  that  the  care  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
—  the  youngest,  little  William,  barely  six  months  old  when  Alonzo 
was  married,  —  and  one  can  hardly  blame  her  for  allowing  her 
husband  to  rule  the  family  single-handed,  though  it  might  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if  she  had  kept  herself  less 
in  the  background.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  she  acted  as  buffer 
between  her  irascible  husband  and  her  lively  brood,  or  she  would 
creep  down  at  night,  finger  on  lip,  to  open  the  door  for  one  of  the 
boys  who  had  overstayed  the  hour  appointed  for  the  home-coming. 
Rules  in  that  household  were  as  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  latch-keys  were  not  allowed  at  9  Chelsea  Square. 
A  freer  discussion  of  mooted  questions  too,  might  have  established 
a  better  basis  of  understanding  between  parents  and  children. 


Her  hands  were  very  fully  occupied  superintending  the  nursery 
and  keeping  the  older  girls,  who  were  now  leaving  school,  regular 
with  their  music  and  dancing  lessons,  during  the  week;  and  in 
getting  them  off  betimes  to  church,  choir  and  Sunday-school  classes 
on  Sunday. 
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Their  father’s  love  of  society  kept  all  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  The  Monday  night  reception  was  a  settled  institution  and 
a  popular  meeting-ground  for  old  and  young.  There  was  a  constant 
exchange  of  hospitalities  with  the  Rhodes,  Harsens,  Moores,  Cog- 
gils,  Halsteads,  Brevoorts,  and  many  others.  The  Cushmans,  old 
and  young,  were  in  great  demand.  Mary  had  a  record  of  standing 
bridesmaid  to  eight  of  her  friends  before  her  own  wedding. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  enough  in  this  big  family,  each  member 
bringing  in  his  or  her  outside  interests  to  stimulate  the  mind.  There 
were  untoward  happenings,  of  course,  as  always  in  large  house¬ 
holds,  but  on  the  whole,  life  seems  to  have  been  as  merry  as  the 
proverbial  wedding  bells  which  were  already  swaying  gently  in 
Chelesa  Square. 


Chapter  IV. 


CHIEFLY  MATRIMONIAL 


ALONZO  was  the  first  to  break  the  home  circle.  Associated  with 
his  father  in  business,  he  considered  that  he  was  now  in  a  position 
to  marry,  and  his  choice  had  fallen  on  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Jones,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  New  York,  whose  ancestor,  one 
of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death,  had  fled  to 
America  on  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  England.  She  was 
a  slim  slip  of  a  girl,  with  great  dark  eyes  and  delicately  arched  eye¬ 
brows  which  matched  her  soft  black  hair.  Alonzo  was  just  twenty- 
one.  It  was  history  repeating  itself,  as  his  parents  well  knew,  so 
there  was  no  trouble  on  the  score  of  age.  Elisabeth  was  given  a 
warm  welcome,  and  the  task  of  keeping  big,  burly  Alonzo  in  order 
was  placed  in  her  small  white  hands. 

So  their  wedding  was  arranged  and  the  bells  rang  out  right 
merrily. 

Marriage  was  in  the  air  that  autumn;  the  following  month  saw 
Kate's  wedding.  Grandpa  had  set  his  heart  on  having  Bradner  for 
a  son-in-law  and,  doubtless,  this  also  was  a  festive  occasion,  but 
half-hearted  on  the  part  of  the  youthful  portion  of  the  family, 
who  did  not  share  his  liking  for  their  cousin. 

Don  Alonzo  had  taken  Alonzo,  John  and  Bradner  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  him,  and  having  attained  his  object  in  making  his  nephew 
one  of  the  family,  as  well,  he  felt  thoroughly  satisfied.  His  great 
error  in  the  treatment  of  his  sons  was  in  always  regarding  them  as 
children.  He  kept  them  in  subordination,  any  attempt  to  assert 
themselves  provoked  a  terrible  clash.  It  was  bitter  to  them  to  note 
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the  ready  attention  given  to  Bradner's  suggestions  while  theirs  were 
ignored,  or  laughed  at.  Bradner’s  suave  manner  and  veiled  flattery 
completely  blinded  his  uncle  to  the  injury  he  was  doing  to  his 
cousins  by  his  insinuations,  in  the  effort  to  supplant  them  in  his 
favor. 

The  loss  of  the  steamship  “President,”  on  which  Angelica  Barra- 
clough,  (Grandma’s  younger  sister)  had  sailed  with  her  husband, 
had  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  family,  particularly  to  Grandma. 
There  were  weeks  and  weeks  of  uncertainty,  all  the  harder  to  bear 
because  of  rumors  that  the  ship  had  been  captured  by  Barbary  pirates, 
and  crew  and  passengers  sold  into  slavery.  This  was  never  verified; 
in  fact,  from  that  day  to  this,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  ill-fated 
ship  or  any  of  those  who  sailed  on  her. 

The  gloom  of  this  disaster  hung  long  over  the  Chelsea  household, 
for  their  Aunt  Angelica  had  been  dear  to  one  and  all. 

St.  Peter’s  Church  was  built  in  Twentieth  Street,  about  1837. 
The  ground  was  given  by  Clement  C.  Moore,  always  active  in  the 
improvement  of  Chelsea.  Built  of  a  rough  grey  stone,  and  with  its 
square  tower  flanked  by  open  porticoes,  it  formed  a  picturesque 
landmark  in  that  neighborhood.  Within,  it  was  very  bare  of  orna¬ 
ment,  in  its  early  days,  but  its  severity  was  broken  by  the  carving 
of  the  oaken  galleries  and  pews,  which  is  very  fine. 

This  work  was  done  by  a  man  who  could  not  afford  to  contribute 
in  any  other  way  toward  the  building  of  the  church,  and  who,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  withheld  his  name.  He  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  as  having  beautified  an  otherwise  cold  and  forbid¬ 
ding  interior.  There  was  a  plain  altar,  surmounted  by  the  Tables 
of  the  Law,  —  the  Commandments,  —  done  in  gold  lettering  on 
a  dark  green  background.  A  high  pulpit,  where  the  sermon  was  still 
preached  in  a  black  gown,  was  reached  by  a  spiral  stair.  Much  has 
been  changed  in  later  years,  making  the  church  as  attractive  within, 
as  it  has  always  been,  without.  It  was  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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To  this  place  of  worship  the  Cushmans,  as  well  as  the  Moores, 
gradually  transferred  both  interest  and  attendance,  though  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  St.  Luke’s  was  still  kept  up  and  the  pew  at  Trinity 
always  held  some  of  the  family  on  Sunday  mornings.  Battery  Park, 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  its  grassy  banks  sloping  to  the  water's 
edge,  was  conveniently  near  for  a  stroll  after  service.  There  one 
might  walk  and  watch  the  ships  as  they  sailed  majestically  by,  or 
the  smaller  craft  darting  to  and  fro,  the  sun  glistening  on  their  sails, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  giant  birds. 

Mary  and  her  French  lover,  Philippe  Pistor,  found  this  spot 
most  attractive.  There  had  been  an  earlier  romance  in  Mary’s  life, 
but  with  the  modesty  which  characterized  her,  when  her  personal 
affairs  were  in  question,  little  could  be  gleaned  in  regard  to  it,  or 
the  reason  for  its  abrupt  termination.  He,  also,  had  been  French,  or 
of  French  extraction.  That  nationality  evidently  held  a  subtle 
attraction  for  her. 

As  he  and  Mary  left  the  portals  of  Trinity  one  Sunday,  on  their 
way  to  Battery  Park,  Philippe  looked  back,  smiling.  “I  once  had 
an  adventure  here,”  he  said.  “It  was  when  I  arrived  in  this  country. 
I  came  up  Broadway  with  my  two  cousins,  walking  abreast,  and 
some  little  schoolgirls  tried  to  pass  us.  It  was  windy  and  the  fringe 
on  a  shawl,  worn  by  one  of  them,  caught  in  the  buttonhole  of  my 
Spanish  cloak.  She  was  very  pretty  and  very  shy ;  while  I  was  trying 
to  unfasten  it,  she  tore  it  away,  leaving  a  piece  behind.  I  have  often 
wondered  who  she  was.” 

“I  can  tell  you,”  said  Mary  with  a  laugh,  “it  was  I.  You  all 
three  wore  blue  capes  lined  with  red,  and  the  girls  teased  me  for  a 
long  time  about  it.  They  pretended  I  did  it  on  purpose.”  They 
looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment  at  this  coincidence. 

Philippe  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  which  were  approved 
by  his  future  father-in-law,  and  in  due  course  they  joined  the 
married  contingent  and  moved  into  one  of  the  newly  built  houses 
on  Nineteenth  Street. 
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Don  Alonzo  was  still  busily  engaged  in  improving  his  property 
there  and  on  Twentieth  Street,  and  dement  C.  WLoore,  too,  had 
decided  to  erect  a  residence  for  himself  on  the  rising  ground  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets  and  Ninth  Avenue,  to 
replace  the  old  Clarke  mansion.  It  was  a  large,  square  house  with 
wide  verandas  and  fine  grounds,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  Here 
he  resided  many  years,  but  finally  moved  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

Don  Alonzo  rejoiced  at  having  an  old  friend  so  near,  and  at  being 
able  to  keep  his  married  children  still  close  to  the  old  home,  where 
life  continued  its  cheerful  current.  His  chief  cause  of  disquiet  at  this 
period  was  the  state  of  his  own  health;  he  felt  at  the  end  of  his 
tether  and  that  something  must  be  done  at  once. 


His  busy  life,  both  in  the  home  and  the  business  world,  gave  him 
no  opportunity  for  thorough  rest  and  relaxation.  Recalling  how 
much  he  had  benefited  from  his  earlier  trip  abroad,  he  decided  to 
repeat  the  experience,  only  this  time  he  would  take  Grandma  and 
one  of  the  girls  with  him.  He  laid  his  plans  and  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  lengthy  absence,  then  broke  the  news  to  the  home  circle. 


It  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  Angelica,  who  had  long  been 
promised  a  trip  abroad.  Caroline,  who  should  have  been  chosen  on 
the  score  of  being  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter,  was  quite  willing 
to  remain  at  home,  but  when  it  was  announced  that  Emilie  was  to 
accompany  them,  there  was  bitter  disappointment,  and  not  a  little 
resentment  on  Angelica's  part.  She  felt  it  a  shabby  trick  to  be  done 
out  of  what  she  regarded  as  her  rights,  just  because  that  young 
limb,  Em,  could  not  safely  be  left  behind.  That  was  the  truth  of 
the  matter. 


When  she  heard  the  decision  that  had  been  arrived  at,  Miss  Em 
walked  off  with  her  head  in  the  air  and  crowed  loudly  over  her 
seniors.  Whatever  plans  she  had  made  for  her  own  amusement  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  her  parents  she  kept  strictly  to  herself  and  grace¬ 
fully  accepted  the  inevitable. 
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Caroline  and  Angelica  were  left  in  charge,  with  “Cuzzy  Brown," 
the  governess,  to  superintend  the  care  of  the  small  children,  and  to 
take  the  place  of  chaperone.  “Cuzzy”  seems  to  have  been  a  family 
institution,  who  was  called  on  in  any  emergency,  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand.  Close  by  were  Mary  and  Philip,  Alonzo  and  Elisabeth, 
in  case  of  need. 

There  were  the  three  young  partners  to  look  after  the  business, 
and  all  was  most  satisfactorily  arranged  for  the  journey.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  was  Graeffenberg,  in  Austria,  where  a  Doctor  Pressnitz 
had  established  a  noted  cure,  especially  successful  with  dyspeptic 
patients. 


Chapter  V. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  HEALTH 


THEY  sailed  in  May,  1846,  on  the  “Queen  of  the  West,”  after  an 
affecting  leave-taking  from  family  and  friends.  Grandpa  writes,  in 
the  diary  kept  during  their  travels,  that  they  watched  the  receding 
spires  of  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  and  looked  for,  but  did  not  see, 
St.  Peter's.  To  find  those  spires  while  sailing  down  the  bay  at  the 
present  day,  would  be  like  looking  for  needles  in  a  haystack  of 
sky-scrapers ! 

If  one  may  find  fault  with  his  record,  scrupulously  kept,  it  would 
be  to  regret  that  the  space  given  up  to  descriptions  of  internal  dis¬ 
orders  crowded  out  much  that  might  have  been  of  interest  in  regard 
to  their  reactions  to  external  events. 

Great  speed  —  from  nine  to  ten  knots  an  hour  — -  was  attained 
in  good  weather,  of  which  they  had  their  share.  The  ship  was  well 
run,  the  Captain  attentive;  so,  with  pleasant  companions,  three 
weeks  went  quickly  by.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  card-playing  on 
board,  and  when  it  came  to  playing  on  Sunday,  Don  Alonzo  was 
aroused,  —  that  was  too  much  for  his  Puritan  prejudices.  He  entered 
a  protest,  —  unheeded,  however,  by  the  delinquents. 

The  lack  of  bathing  facilities  were  what  he  found  most  trying. 
Hot  baths,  which  gave  him  great  relief  in  acute  attacks,  were  out 
of  the  question.  Travelling  by  steamer  in  the  early  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  very  different  proposition  to  journeying  by 
one  of  our  super-luxurious  liners.  Baths  of  some  sort  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  have,  however,  so  rising  before  all  others  at  dawn  of  day, 
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he  bribed  the  sailors  to  draw  up  buckets  of  sea  water  and  dash  them 
over  his  attenuated  body,  as  he  shivered  on  deck.  Spartan  treatment, 
but  he  survived  it. 

Their  plan  had  been  to  remain  on  board  until  they  reached 
Liverpool,  but,  after  landing  passengers  at  Cork,  the  ship  was  held 
back  by  head  winds  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  they  decided  to 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  Irish  country.  A  Mr. 
Jamison,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  made  on  board,  had  painted 
a  glowing  picture  of  it. 

Accordingly  they  spoke  a  pilot  boat,  had  themselves  and  their 
luggage  transferred  to  it,  and  were  put  ashore  at  Dunmore.  From 
there  they  journeyed  to  Waterford  by  jaunting  car,  and  on  to 
Dublin  by  post  coach.  This  latter  experience  they  especially  enjoyed, 
—  the  beauty  of  the  country  generally,  and  of  Kilkenny  in  par¬ 
ticular,  coming  as  a  delightful  surprise. 


On  arriving  in  Dublin  their  friend,  Mr.  Jamison,  proved  not 
only  a  fine  cicerone,  but  a  charming  host  as  well.  He  entertained 
them  at  his  home  where  they  met  his  family  and  many  of  his 
friends. 

Under  these  conditions  they  found  Dublin  delightful.  They 
drove  in  Phoenix  Park,  watched  the  changing  of  the  Guard  at  the 
Castle,  and  saw  the  town  thoroughly. 

But  the  services  at  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral  impressed  Grandpa 
more  than  all  else:  the  wonderfully  trained  voices  of  the  full  choir, 
the  beauty  of  the  music,  the  novelty  of  an  intoned  service,  heard 
for  the  first  time,  he  found  not  only  charming  but  devotional  as 
well;  all  conspired  to  leave  a  most  pleasant  and  lasting  memory  of 
Dublin. 

It  was  Emily  s  first  chance,  too,  to  appear  in  the  role  of  young 
lady,  without  older  sisters  to  overshadow  her.  At  the  Jamisons' 
dinners  she  sang  for  them,  and  among  other  songs,  “Old  Dan 
Tucker’’  was  loudly  applauded. 
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Leaving  their  newly  found  friends,  they  travelled  on  by  post 
coach  to  Belfast,  then  by  jaunting-car  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway. 
Grandma  entered  a  lively  protest  against  that  style  of  conveyance, 
but  in  vain.  By  jaunting-car  they  went  and  returned. 

They  crossed  to  Glasgow,  and  from  there  visited  Burns’  tiny 
house  at  Ayr.  Services  at  the  cathedrals  in  Glasgow  and  Edinbor- 
ough  were  found  disappointing  and  too  Presbyterian  to  attract 
them.  Although  the  memory  of  John  Knox  held  their  interest,  it 
was  Holyrood  that  most  fascinated  them.  There,  our  Grandfather, 
like  many  another  man  before  him,  fell  victim  to  the  charm  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  writes:  ’1  saw  emblems  and  mementoes 
of  a  Christian  character  too  palpable  and  strong  to  permit  me,  at 
least,  to  believe  that  she  was  the  vile  woman  and  base  hypocrite 
which  some  historians  have  represented  her.  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

Short  visits  were  paid  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Dryburgh,  alluring 
Abbotsford,  —  then  down  to  Selkirk  and  Carlisle,  for  they  found 
|  Scotland  too  cold,  even  in  July. 

The  loss  of  a  trunk  containing  not  alone  their  clothing,  but 
letters  of  credit,  and  introduction,  and  money  as  well,  detained 
them  for  two  days  in  Carlisle.  They  were  all  ready  to  take  their 
places  on  the  coach  for  Whitehaven  when  the  loss  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Cushman  declared  he  had  seen  all  their  luggage  deposited  at  the 
Inn  —  the  “Crown  and  Mitre”  —  on  their  arrival.  The  landlord 
swore  it  had  never  been  received,  and  that  it  must  have  been  left 
behind  at  Selkirk.  The  inn  was  a  busy  place,  coaches  constantly 
arriving  and  leaving.  A  heated  dispute  ensued.  D.  A.  C.  writes,  “I 
tried  to  keep  cool  .  .  .  We  may  be  forgiven  for  believing  the  cool¬ 
ness  to  have  been  comparative,  but  trust  him  to  carry  his  point.  He 
maintained  that  the  box  had  been  carried  on  to  Lancaster  by  a  coach 
passing  through  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  After  a  wordy  wrangle, 
mine  host,  blustering  and  protesting,  was  forced  to  journey  to 
Lancaster,  where  the  missing  box  was  duly  found  and  returned  to 
its  owner,  contents  intact. 
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The  time  of  waiting  they  spent  in  seeing  the  town  and  visiting 
the  cathedral.  At  service  there,  Grandpa  was  amused  to  notice 
among  the  little  choir  boys,  —  “one  looking  not  unlike  my  care¬ 
less  Holbrook,  who  appeared  to  be  thinking  of  something  else  than 
singing  his  prayers.”  Throughout  the  diary  there  were  frequent 
references  to  those  at  home. 

On  to  Liverpool  and  Chester  before  stopping  at  Leeds  to  see  the 
Barracloughs,  brother  and  sister  of  the  William  Barraclough  who 
had  married  Grandma's  sister,  Angelica  Ritter.  She  and  her  husband 
had  been  on  their  way  to  revisit  his  old  home  when  they  were  lost 
on  the  “President.”  This  visit,  though  short,  must  have  been  pain¬ 
ful  for  all. 

They  found  the  Court  of  Assizes  in  session  on  their  arrival  in 
York  and  were  entertained  by  the  pageant  of  a  long  procession 
entering  the  Minster.  First  came  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council, 
in  elaborate  robes  of  office,  followed  by  all  the  judges  in  their  para¬ 
phernalia  of  powdered  wig  and  scarlet  gown,  attended  by  a  retinue 
of  servants  in  gay  liveries.  It  was  impressive. 

From  there  to  London,  which  intrigued  them  all.  Emily  marveled 
at  Madame  Toussaud's  Wax- Works,  and  the  Zoo.  She  and  Grand¬ 
ma  were  quite  carried  away  by  the  shops  and  were  sharply  repri¬ 
manded  for  running  after  new  bonnets  and  pretty  clothes;  but  they 
bought  them,  nevertheless.  Hyde  Park,  with  its  fine  equipages  drawn  i 
by  high-stepping  horses,  the  silver-plated  harness  gleaming  andi 
clanking,  the  powdered  wigs  and  gold-laced  liveries  of  coachmen  ; 
and  footmen  on  the  box,  all  added  to  the  gaiety  and  colorful  effect 
of  a  scene  which  was  a  revelation  to  them,  and  one  they  never  tired 
of  watching. 

Don  Alonzo  revelled  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's. 
Visits  to  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court  were  delightful  outings 
which  pleased  each  one  of  the  trio.  The  music  at  the  Foundling  j 
Hospital  was  thought  very  fine;  but  Puritanical  prejudices  were 
evidently  at  work  once  more,  for  the  institution  itself  is  character- 
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ized,  in  the  record,  as  “an  encouragement  to  immorality,  under  the 
guise  of  Christian  benevolence/' 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel,  also,  “the 
great  Agitator,  D.  O’Connell,  looking  more  like  a  Romish  Doctor 
of  Divinity  than  a  Senator/'  Then,  after  many  futile  attempts, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  view  of  the  “pretty  little 
Queen,"  and  a  thrilling  one  of  that  “greatest  military  Chieftain  of 
this  or  any  other  age,  Lord  Wellington/' 

London  also  held  lighter  attractions,  and  Emily  was  carried  off 
by  her  father  to  the  Italian  opera,  and  afterwards  to  a  bewitching 
display  of  dancing  by  the  most  celebrated  dancers  of  that  day,  — 
“not,  however,  without  protest  from  Mrs.  C.,"  as  he  writes.  As 
usual,  protests  did  not  avail.  Other  amusement  was  provided  by 
entertainments  at  Vauxhall.  One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  their  enjoyment  —  like  all  good  Americans  they  deplored  the 
lack  of  ice  cream! 

Turning  their  backs  on  these  delights,  they  crossed  the  channel 
and  stopped  at  Brussels,  Cologne  and  Coblenz,  then  leaving  the 
Rhine  at  Lauterbach,  they  drove  to  Wissembourg  in  France.  They 
had  letters  to  my  father's  relatives  there,  and  were  “sumptuously 
entertained"  by  a  cousin,  M.  Henri  Boell,  and  by  the  three  old 
Aunts  with  whom  father  had  lived  after  the  death  of  his  parents. 

Back  to  Germany  they  turned,  on  leaving  here,  passing  rapidly 
through  Frankfort,  Wurzburg,  Carlsbad  and  Prague,  meeting  many 
Americans  on  the  way,  but  impatient  to  reach  Graeffenburg  and  to 
begin  the  cure. 

Arriving  there  at  the  end  of  August,  they  had  to  take  rooms  at 
the  hotel,  no  accommodation  was  to  be  had  at  the  institution,  which 
was  a  gloomy  place.  In  the  town,  however,  they  were  shocked  by 
the  dancing  and  other  diversions  allowed  on  Sunday.  They  were 
not  yet  accustomed  to  continental  ways.  The  invalid  did  not 
respond  to  the  treatment  which  comprised  various  sorts  of  baths 
and  packing,  much  drinking  of  water  and  chopping  of  wood.  He 
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felt  wretched,  —  the  place  depressed  him;  as  always,  he  was  most 
susceptible  to  his  surroundings.  But  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
departing  for  Vienna  in  short  order. 

He  quickly  recovered  his  spirits,  if  not  his  health  entirely,  in  the 
gayer  atmosphere  of  Vienna.  There  was  so  much  to  interest  them 
in  that  beautiful  city  by  day,  and  the  Garden  concerts  at  night, 
with  Johann  Strauss  leading  an  inspired  orchestra.  He  became  ac¬ 
quainted  here  with  a  number  of  influential  Italians  .  .  .  Count 
Montani,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  travelling  with  them  when  they  left 
for  Venice,  which  proved  a  fascinating  spot. 

Grandma  distinguished  herself  in  Italy  by  her  knowledge  of  its 
history,  and  they  found  her  an  efficient  guide.  They  sailed  for 
Ancona  via  Trieste,  and  landing  in  the  Papal  Dominions,  went  on 
by  coach  to  Rome,  stopping  at  Foligno  and  several  smaller  places 
to  break  a  tiring  and  not  altogether  comfortable  journey  of  five 
days. 

They  saw  the  Holy  City  very  thoroughly,  thanks  to  Grandma, 
who  again  proved  herself  a  fine  cicerone,  satisfying  even  Grandpa’s 
exacting  demands.  At  the  Quirinal,  still  the  residence  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  they  viewed  a  procession  of  Cardinals,  gorgeous  in  scarlet  silk, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  carriages  came  .  .  .  “His  Holiness, 
dressed  in  white  robes,  a  handsome  and  benevolent  looking  man,’’ 
driving  alone. 

Followed  a  week  of  arduous  sightseeing:  St.  Peters,  Castel  San 
Angelo,  the  Vatican,  with  its  library  and  Sistine  Chapel,  endless 
galleries  and  palaces,  churches  and  catacombs,  which  left  them  ex¬ 
hausted.  They  were  ready  to  continue  their  travels  and  found  the 
voyage  to  Leghorn  restful. 

When  Genoa  was  reached,  after  a  passing  view  of  Pisa,  they 
were  still  so  fatigued  that  they  were  forced  to  rest  for  several  days. 
But  Grandpa  and  Emily  recovered  strength  enough  to  take  in  the 
opera.  .  .  Northern  Italy  was  shiveringly  cold  in  mid-October,  and 
crossing  the  Alps,  from  Turin  to  Geneva,  they  rejoiced  to  descend 
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from  already  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  comparative  warmth. 

Now  came  Paris.  Too  much  time  was  given  up  here  to  dress¬ 
makers,  milliners  and  shopping  in  general,  to  suit  the  head  of  the 
family.  But  even  that  stern  mentor  had  to  acknowledge  the  lure  of 
Paris  shops  and  their  tasteful  decorations.  The  splendor  and  variety 
of  its  restaurants,  too,  attracted  him.  There  was  sightseeing  to  be 
done  also:  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Notre  Dame,  the  Invalides 
and  Versailles  to  be  visited.  On  the  eve  of  departure  there  was  a 
last  tour  of  the  marvellous  shops  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Arcades 
and  the  Boulevards,  before  bidding  Paris  farewell.  Their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  is  summed  up  in  a  line  from  the  diary:  “O,  how  delight¬ 
ful  it  is  to  travel  and  wear  oneself  out  seeing  Lions!  ..." 

They  left  for  London  and  a  trip  north,  after  three  weeks  of  this 
gay  but  exhausting  life.  England  was  wrapped  in  fog,  —  it  being 
now  November  —  so  they  did  not  tarry  long.  December  found  them 
sailing  the  high  seas,  back  to  home  and  family  in  Chelsea  Square. 


Chapter  VI. 
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IN  THEIR  few  months  of  absence  life  seemed  to  have  progressed  by- 
leaps  and  bounds  on  all  sides. 

To  take  Emily  as  an  instance;  she  had  suddenly  blossomed  into 
a  real  young  lady  —  at  least  in  her  own  estimation  —  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  found  herself  the  center  of  an  admiring  throng 
of  family  and  friends  who  drank  in  her  tales  of  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture,  and  one  may  be  sure  they  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  The 
boys  listened  with  all  their  ears  and  the  girls  lent  helping  hands 
with  her  unpacking,  crowding  around  to  see  and  hear  of  the  very 
latest  fashions  in  bonnets  and  mantles  from  Paris  and  London.  She 
seized  the  occasion  to  practice  her  newly  acquired  airs  and  graces 
on  them;  but  her  family,  quickly  recovering  from  their  surprise, 
promptly  snubbed  her  back  to  the  role  of  younger  sister,  as  is  the 
custom  in  large  families,  and  very  salutary,  if  not  always  pleasant. 
Notwithstanding  her  snubbing,  Miss  Em  had  gained  much  during 
these  months  when  she  had  filled  the  important  part  of  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  had  learned  how  to  cajole  Pa  into  an  indulgent  attitude 
toward  herself,  and  how  to  get  round  Ma’s  scruples,  on  occasions. 

This  was  a  time  of  careful  chaperonage  for  girls,  but  one  with 
nimble  wits  and  an  elastic  conscience  knew  how  to  evade  parental 
eyes  and  to  circumvent  school  regulations  so  as  to  take  a  stroll,  or 
even  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  drive  behind  fast  horses,  with  a  devoted 
swain,  during  school  hours.  Her  sisters  may  have  tried  to  restrain 
her  daring,  but  they  never  betrayed  her;  her  younger  brothers 
frankly  praised  her  pluck  and  profited  by  her  example.  She  was  a 
source  of  amusement  to  all  of  them  and  they  adored  her  cleverness 
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though  they  all  suffered  at  one  time  or  another  from  the  sharpness 
of  her  tongue. 

Holbrook  and  Archie,  now  fast  developing  into  young  men- 
about-town,  were  quick  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  her  book.  This, 
joined  to  their  own  dexterity  in  evading  irksome  rules  and  taboos, 
proved  invaluable  as  a  help  to  maintaining  peace  with  the  head  of 
the  house,  whose  regulations  had  to  be  observed,  —  ostensibly,  at 
least. 

The  engagement  of  John  to  Mary  Huddart  soon  became  an  all 
absorbing  topic.  He  was  attracted  to  this  young  Irish  lady,  at  first, 
by  her  bright  intellect  and  keen,  Irish  wit  and  soon  fell  victim  to 
these  charms.  Her  father,  R.  J.  Huddart,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin,  had  established  a  school  for  boys  in  New  York. 
Mary  Huddart  dowered  her  children  with  much  of  the  Irish  charm 


that,  in  her  own  case,  she  kept  hidden  under  a  great  reserve  of 


manner. 


There  was  also  the  courtship  of  the  demure  Caroline  by  James 
Waters,  the  son  of  old  friends  of  St.  Luke's  days,  to  keep  their 
minds  and  tongues  busy.  Emily,  despite  her  assumption  of  age, 
could  not  resist  having  a  finger  in  this  romantic  pie,  and  she  was 
dying  to  learn  just  how  a  proposal  of  marriage  was  managed.  It  was 
easy  to  worm  secrets  out  of  the  blushing  Caroline.  So  Em  bundled 
herself  and  her  insatiable  curiosity  under  the  library  sofa  on  an 
afternoon  when  she  judged  the  time  ripe  for  the  great  event,  and 
knew  James  was  expected.  There  she  curled  up  and  waited.  But 
James  delayed  —  and  Emily  slept.  Her  sleep  betrayed  her,  for  in 
it  she  stretched  a  cramped  leg.  James  seized  the  unwary  foot  and 
the  culprit  was  ignominiously  dragged  out  and  ejected  from  the 
room  by  her  future  brother-in-law,  no  wiser  than  before. 


So  John  and  Mary,  Caroline  and  James  joined  the  married  con¬ 
tingent. 


The  next  to  set  the  gay  bells  ringing  was  pretty  Angelica.  She 
was  wooed  and  won  by  Gustavus  William  Faber,  whose  family, 
coming  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  had  settled  in  New  York  and 


had  long  been  counted  among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  Cushman 
family.  Uncle  William  as  he  was  always  called  by  us,  was  of  a 
highly  nervous  and  energetic  temperament,  to  which  Angelica's 
placid,  matter-of-fact  character  was  well  suited.  William  was  a 
successful  business  man  and  Don  Alonzo  found  both  of  his  foreign 
sons-in-law  not  only  congenial  companions,  but  he  also  had  a 
great  respect  for  their  judgment  and  ability. 

At  long  last  the  inconstant,  pleasure-loving  Emily  was  snared 
in  the  matrimonial  coil,  —  fascinated  and  carried  off  her  feet  by 
handsome  George  Wilcoxson,  nephew  of  President  Martin  Van 
Buren.  In  a  way  they  were  well-matched,  for  if  Emily  was  a  flirt, 
George  was  equally  fond  of  the  fair  sex.  This  propensity  kept  both 
on  the  alert. 

John  Henry  and  his  bride  had  settled  in  Hoboken,  then  a  very 
attractive  suburb,  and  the  Wilcoxsons  followed  their  example. 

After  graduating  from  Columbia  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Archie  entered  Chancellor  Kent's  office,  while  Holbrook  chose  a 
business  career. 

At  the  time  of  Archie’s  marriage  to  Sarah  Cowles,  her  family 

!ived  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Square  and  Twenty-third  Street. 
„ater,  her  children  and  grandchildren  were  to  be  closely  connected 
vith  that  locality  through  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  now  stands  there.  Jerry  Cowles,  her  father,  by  birth 
a  New  Englander,  had  early  settled  in  Macon,  Georgia,  and  married 
:here.  Aunt  Sarah  had  all  the  social  ease  of  her  southern  ancestry 
i  added  to  a  graceful  presence.  Her  advent  introduced  a  broadening 
f  dement  into  a  family  too  prone  to  center  upon  itself. 

Holbrook’s  choice  fell  upon  his  cousin,  Mary  Wood  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  granddaughter  of  Grandma's  half-sister.  She  was  already 
well  known  by  her  cousins  and  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  the 
|:oterie  of  the  newlyweds.  They,  as  well  as  Archie  and  his  wife, 
joined  the  Chelsea  contingent. 

In  spite  of  continued  ill  health  and  increasing  years,  the  Patriarch 
still  held  the  dominant  note  in  the  family  symphony,  and  never 
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admitted  dismay  or  defeat.  Whether  he  ever  felt  them  or  not,  is  an 
unanswered  question.  To  outward  seeming  he  was  always  resolute, 
self-contained,  and  usually  smiling.  Of  middle  size,  he  still  gave  the 
idea  of  height,  for  his  slender  figure  was  held  erect;  immaculately 
dressed,  the  gold-headed,  ebony  walking  stick  swinging  from  one 
hand,  his  gloves  in  the  other,  he  would  face  the  whirlpool  of  Wall 
Street,  or  a  domestic  upheaval  with  equal  composure. 

The  settling  of  his  children  so  closely  about,  enabled  him  to  keep 
a  finger  ever  on  the  family  pulse.  While  their  proximity  knit  the 
family  together  and  fostered  that  strong  sense  of  relationship  which 
has  survived  until  today,  it  on  the  other  hand  made  for  a  clannish¬ 
ness,  and  a  narrow  outlook  on  life,  that  proved  of  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  long  run.  Of  course  there  were  the  ups  and  downs,  the 
small  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  bound  to  occur  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  but  taking  things  by  and  large  they  jogged  along  most 
amicably. 

The  day’s  routine  at  170  was  strictly  adhered  to.  Morning 
prayers  were  held  before  breakfast  in  the  upper  dining  room;  every 
member  of  the  household  required  to  be  present  before  the  last 
Amen  was  said,  or  debarred  from  the  breakfast  table.  In  later  days, 
when  we,  as  children,  stayed  at  the  old  house,  I  can  remember  being 
awakened  by  the  strains  of  Old  Hundred  or  Coronation,  set  by 
Grandpa  in  the  key  of  Fiddle-E,  which  he  valiantly  attacked,  while 
Grandma  courageously  struggled  to  follow  with  her  wavering 
treble.  There  was  no  scamping  of  verse  in  the  hymns  sung,  nor 
shortening  of  prayer.  All  was  done  decently  and  in  order,  as  well 
as  with  reverence,  by  the  heads  of  the  family.  So  with  luck  one 
might  scuttle  into  one’s  clothes,  join  the  young  uncles,  (Jim  and 
Will)  in  a  mad  rush  down  the  stairs,  and  fall  devoutly  on  one’s 

knees  within  the  doorway  of  the  dining  room  in  time  for  the  final 
blessing. 

Evening  prayers  were  at  Grandpa’s  good  pleasure.  If  visitors 
were  there  they  were  expected  to  assist,  but  allowed  to  remain  after, 
and  finish  their  call.  Grace  was  said  before  and  after  meals.  No  latch 
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keys  were  allowed,  and  no  card  playing:  this,  in  deference  to 
Grandma’s  prejudice  against  them.  Strict  attendance  at  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices  was  exacted  from  all. 

As  the  years  passed  there  came  the  inevitable  changes.  Philip 
Pistor,  (the  extra  letters  had  by  this  time  been  dropped  from  his 
first  name),  bought  the  house  belonging  to  Edwin  Forrest,  the 
celebrated  actor,  in  Twenty-second  Street.  Forrest,  since  his  divorce, 
was  anxious  to  sell  the  property;  so  the  transfer  was  soon  effected, 
and  Mary  and  Philip  moved  their  growing  family  into  more  spa¬ 
cious  quarters.  Altogether  there  had  been  ten  children,  and  seven 
lived  to  run  riot  in  this  fine  old  house,  which  had  been  modelled 
originally  after  one  in  England.  But  that  is  another  story  and  must 
be  told  at  another  time. 

William  Faber,  also,  had  bought  a  new  home  for  his  young 
brood,  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Pistors.  His  was  a  house  in 
Twentieth  Street,  opposite  the  Seminary.  Up  to  this  time  they  had 
lived  in  Amity  Street,  a  quarter  growing  rapidly  overcrowded;  but 
now  they  had  the  broad  greens  of  the  Seminary  for  the  children’s 
playground. 

John  Henry  now  moved  to  New  York  and  later  occupied  one 
of  a  row  of  red  brick  houses  which  Don  Alonzo  had  built  on 
Twentieth  Street,  opposite  the  Seminary.  These  were  attractively 
finished  with  small,  grassy  courtyards  in  front,  enclosed  by  high 
iron  railings  and  gates  .  .  .  The  John  Henrys  were  at  the  end  of 
the  row,  near  the  Faber  home,  and  shortly  after  this,  the  fair-haired 
Wilcoxsons  settled  themselves  in  one  of  the  houses  nearer  to  Ninth 
Avenue. 

Alonzo,  Holbrook  and  Archie  were  just  back  of  them  in  Nine¬ 
teenth  Street.  Their  households  also  showed  many  olive  branches. 

Caroline  and  James  lived  in  the  south  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  had  exciting  experiences,  running  the  blockade 
to  reach  the  north  again.  There  followed  for  them  a  long  period  of 
struggle  with  circumstances,  for  they  had  lost  all  they  possessed 
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during  the  war,  and  Uncle  James’  open  sympathy  with  the  Con¬ 
federacy  made  their  reception  by  the  family  a  chilling  one.  Aunt 
Caroline  was  the  one  who  suffered  most  from  the  coolness  which 
grew  up,  from  that  time  on,  between  her  husband  and  her  brothers. 

She  was  genuinely  fond  of  all  her  family  and  felt  this  hostility 
keenly.  To  steer  a  clear  course  between  an  irascible  father  —  from 
whom  all  the  sons  took  their  cue,  though  the  daughters  showed 
greater  independence  of  action  —  and  an  exacting  husband,  was  a 
task  beyond  the  power  of  the  gentle  Caroline.  Her  one  fault  seems 
to  have  been  a  fatuous  adoration  of  James  and  one  must  allow  he 
had  his  attractive  side.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  family,  and  good 
intellectual  attainments  and  an  entertaining  companion  when  hi 
chose  to  exert  himself. 

Bradner  Smith  proved  the  most  disturbing  element  in  the  family. 
His  youthful  promise  of  financial  talent  and  reliability  had  not  been 
realized,  a  great  disappointment  to  his  uncle.  Their  business  rela¬ 
tions  were  severed  and  he  took  his  family  south,  settling  in  Mobile, 
Alabama. 

During  the  War,  Allerton,  their  elder  son,  ran  away  and  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  although  really  under  age,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterward.  At  Aunt  Kate’s  death,  Grandpa  sent  for 
the  other  children  and  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of 
the  old  house.  Lily,  the  eldest  girl,  died  soon  after  their  arrival, 
but  Laura,  Ella,  and  Harsen  lived  there  many  years. 


Chapter  VII. 


FESTIVAL 


THERE  were  certain  festal  occasions  when  the  Folly  opened  wide  its 

I"  )ortals  to  the  family,  old  and  young.  These  were  red-letter  days  in 
ruth,  and  ardently  anticipated  by  all  the  grandchildren. 

Many  Dutch  customs  had  been  retained  in  family  life  by  our 
[reat-grandmother,  Katherine  Post,  even  after  her  marriage  to 
5eter  Ritter,  and  Grandma  followed  her  example,  insisting  on  keep- 
ng  up  the  custom  of  giving  presents  at  the  New  Year,  instead  of 
it  Christmas,  which  she  regarded  more  as  a  religious  holiday.  As 
ler  children  grew  up  and  married,  they  one  and  all  adopted  the 
Christmas  Day  celebration  in  their  own  families,  which  left  New 
Tear's  Day,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  New  Year's  Eve,  free  for 
:he  reunion  at  170. 

On  that  night,  when  dinner  was  over  and  the  table  cleared  of  all 
out  the  spotless  damask  cloth,  a  plate  was  set  for  each  member  of 
:he  household.  Then  boxes  and  bundles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
(the  name  of  donor  and  recipient  plainly  marked  on  each)  were 
wrought  in  and  piled  at  each  plate.  The  members  of  the  immediate 
:amily  took  their  accustomed  places  and,  beginning  with  Grandpa 
ind  Grandma,  each  in  order  of  age,  opened  their  packages,  while 
i  huge  throng  of  Aunts,  Uncles  and  Cousins,  critical  or  admiring, 
is  the  mood  seized  them,  milled  about  the  table.  When  all  the  gifts 
lad  been  displayed,  and  freely  commented  upon,  the  entire  company 
iscended  to  the  drawing-rooms  above. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  long 
nirror,  and  their  children  approached  to  receive  envelopes  contain- 
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ing  a  present  of  money.  After  them  came  the  grandchildren,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  to  receive  their  envelopes  also.  Music  and  dancing 
followed,  ending  with  a  gay  and  ofttimes  romping  Virginia  Reel, 
and  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  New  Year  was  heralded 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  horns  from  without. 

In  the  New  York  of  that  day,  New  Year's  Day  was  one  given 
up  to  social  reception.  From  midday  on,  ladies  in  full  dress  received 
the  gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance,  who  drove  from  one  house  to 
another,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  often  in  twos  and  threes,  to 
pay  their  respects  and  wish  a  "Happy  New  Year!"  to  all  included 
in  their  social  circle.  In  each  house  a  table  was  set  out  with  cakes 
and  wine,  and  at  some  houses  an  elaborate  collation  was  offered  to 
each  visitor.  It  took  either  a  lively  diplomacy,  or  a  strong  and  steady 
head  for  a  man  to  come  through  the  day  without  showing  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  too  great  a  hospitality.  He  must  make  the  entire 
round  of  his  social  circle  or  deeply  offend  someone.  This  involved 
the  young  and  popular  bachelors  in  a  wild  rush  from  one  place  to 
another.  Where  there  were  many  girls  receiving  together,  the  day 
usually  ended  with  a  dance,  to  which  the  men  of  their  acquaintance 
had  been  asked  to  return. 

If,  for  any  reason,  one  were  prevented  from  receiving,  a  basket 
was  hung  below  the  door-bell  for  the  cards  of  the  callers.  The 
door-bells  of  that  period  were  silver  plated,  as  were  also  the  door 
plates,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  owners. 

The  number  of  visiting  cards,  whether  deposited  in  baskets  out¬ 
side,  or  left  on  the  silver  card-receiver  which  stood  on  the  hall  table 
of  every  well  appointed  home,  was  eagerly  counted  at  the  day’s  end, 
as  a  test  of  popularity.  The  custom  of  New  Year’s  calls,  whether 
of  Dutch,  or  New  Amsterdam  origin,  died  out  gradually  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  came  to  an  end  with  the  social  seventies. 

The  holiday  par  excellence,  however,  for  the  Cushman  clan,  re¬ 
mained  the  celebration  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims,  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  Though  not  kept  altogether  in 
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the  original  manner  of  our  forefathers;  it  was,  for  us,  more  truly 
a  Thanksgiving  for  peace  and  plenty. 

With  its  approach,  the  heart  of  every  grandchild  thrilled  with 
anticipation,  and  excitement  rose  to  a  high  pitch  over  the  prepara¬ 
tions  going  forward  in  the  great  house,  especially,  in  its  big  kitchen ! 
Cakes  of  all  descriptions  were  baking  in  its  huge  ovens;  delectable 
jellies  were  being  concocted ;  forms  of  nougat,  covered  with  colored 
icings;  one  might  get  stolen  glimpses  of  all  this  by  peeking  in  the 
windows  which  opened  on  the  garden.  And  above  stairs,  too,  all 
was  bustle  and  preparation.  Grandma,  ably  assisted  by  Laura  and 
Ella,  sat  in  the  midst  of  boxes  filled  with  candies  which  made 
one's  mouth  water;  these  they  deftly  wrapped  in  beautifully  fringed 
papers  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  rainbow  hues,  enclosing  a  senti¬ 
mental  printed  motto  with  each  sugarplum.  It  was  enticing  to 
watch  the  vari-colored  heaps  grow  higher  and  higher.  Then  too, 
there  was  the  moving  out  of  superfluous  furniture  from  the  long 
parlors,  and  the  covering  of  the  carpet  with  dancing-crash.  John 
Brown,  the  colored  coachman-butler,  had  many,  small  would-be 
assistants  who  crept  in  unobserved,  —  when  chance  offered,  by  way 
of  the  back  door  and  office  stairs,  —  and  who  watched  with  absorb¬ 
ed  interest  as,  perched  upon  a  lofty  ladder,  he  unhooked,  polished 
and  carefully  rehung  each  wonderful  prism  of  the  crystal  chande¬ 
liers,  until  they  shone  like  tiers  of  diamonds. 

John  Brown  was  an  institution.  Coachman,  butler,  valet,  — 
factotum  in  general  to  the  family  at  large,  —  he  would  turn  his 
hand  to  anything  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  that  made  his  presence 
a  pleasure  to  those  he  served.  He  had  come  with  the  building  of  the 
house  in  Chelsea,  and  had  seen  children  and  grandchildren  grow 
up  during  his  many  years  of  faithful  service. 

When  the  great  day  arrived  the  party  began  promptly  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Shortly  before  that  hour,  tiny  toddlers, 
accompanied  by  nurses  or  older  brothers  and  sisters,  might  be  seen 
approaching  from  all  points  of  the  compass  and  converging  upon 
Cushman’s  Folly.  Up  the  steep  brownstone  steps  they  clambered 
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in  great  haste  and  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  front  door  and  a  whole-hearted  welcome  from  John 
Brown,  his  black  face  shining  in  a  broad  grin  which  showed  every 
one  of  his  flashing,  white  teeth.  Immaculate  in  dress  suit  and 
stiffly  starched  shirt,  and  white  gloves,  he  greeted  each  newcomer 
by  name,  down  to  the  latest  babe-in-arms. 

This  party  included  not  only  the  immediate  Cushman  family. 

It  gathered  in  as  well,  the  outlying  cousins,  —  Stewarts,  Ritters, 
Brooks,  Sheas,  Appletons,  and  many  others. 

The  small  children  were  quickly  shepherded  upstairs,  wraps  re-  ! 
moved,  sashes  and  shoulder-knots  spread  out  to  best  advantage,  \ 
curls  brushed,  little  feet  shod  in  dancing  slippers,  and  then  they  j 
were  marshalled  down  again  and  into  the  awesome  presence  of  the  \ 
Grandparents.  That  duty  discharged,  the  fun  began. 

Laura  and  Ella  Smith,  with  Addie  and  Tillie,  Geek  and  Maud 
Cushman,  and  Nettie  Pistor,  were  waiting  to  start  the  games  and 
keep  the  little  ones  amused.  Oats-Peas-Beans-and-Barley-Grows, 
Ring-around-a-Rosy,  Here-We-Go-Round-The-Mulberry-Bush, 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession;  then  Spin-the-Platter, 
Clap-in-and-Clap-out,  Post-Office,  —  the  fun  waxing  faster  and 
more  furious  with  each  game,  until  it  became  a  frolicsome  rough- 
house  in  Going-to- Jerusalem,  and  a  halt  in  proceedings  was  called. 
Crumpled  dresses  were  smoothed,  hair-ribbons  and  ties  straightened, 
wounded  feelings  soothed  and  incipient  jealousies  adjusted,  until 
we  were  all  made  ready  for  the  Grand  March. 

By  that  time,  somewhere  around  seven  o'clock,  many  of  our 
seniors  had  arrived  to  form  an  admiring  audience.  Aunt  Angelica, 
seated  at  the  piano,  struck  up  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March,  and 
two  by  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  up  to 
those  not  yet  in  their  teens,  we  filed  in  and  out  of  the  rooms,  led  by 
Lonnie  or  Charlie,  until  we  paraded  through  the  marble-paved  hall 

and  wound  down  the  curving  stairway  which  led  to  the  lower 
dining  room. 
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There  was  a  long  “Ah - ”  of  delight  at  our  first  view  of  the 

table,  drawn  to  its  utmost  length  and  laden  with  mountains  of 
colored  mottoes,  heaps  of  candied  figures,  towering  forms  of  ice 
cream,  pyramids  of  nougat,  baskets  of  fancy  cakes,  grapes,  oranges, 
lady  apples,  a  huge  bowl  of  “Sangaree” —  in  fact,  every  delicacy 
which  might  intrigue  a  child’s  eye,  and,  no  doubt, —  upset  its 
stomach.  .  . 

With  difficulty  we  were  persuaded  to  swallow  a  foundation  of 
solid  food  in  preparation  for  the  goodies  to  follow.  When  we 
toddled  upstairs  later,  filled  to  repletion,  each  one  bore  a  paper  bag 
full  of  cakes,  candies,  fruit,  and  all  the  good  things  which  had 
fallen  to  our  share  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  possible  to  eat. 
Snapping  mottoes  were  pulled,  verses  exchanged,  we  danced  around 
in  colored  paper  caps;  a  few  braver  than  the  rest  spoke  pieces  or 
sang  a  little  song.  Then  Grandpa  gathered  us  all  about  him  for 
the  telling  of  the  celebrated  Bear  Story,  which  was  the  crowning 
point  of  the  party.  Just  what  the  story  was,  no  one  seems  to  have 
remembered,  but  the  culminating  thrill  was  the  shooting  of  the 
bear,  dramatically  enacted  by  Grandpa,  the  gold-headed  ebony 
stick  figuring  as  his  rifle,  and  one  of  the  boys  as  the  bear.  It  always 
was  a  boy  who  filled  the  coveted  role  of  the  bear,  and  the  injustice 
of  such  favoritism  still  rankles  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us  girls.  .  . 

“And  so  to  bed,’’  as  our  friend  Pepys  puts  it.  Worn  out  with 
excitement,  replete  with  good  things,  each  grasping  tightly  in  one 
hand  the  bag  of  sticky  treasures,  we  formed  a  sleepy  queue,  and 
filed  up  to  murmur  incoherent  thanks  and  good-nights  to  the 
grandparents.  We  were  hurried  home  and  put  to  bed  by  insistent 
nurses,  there  to  dream  over  again  the  delights  of  our  party. 

But  despite  our  departure,  the  festivities  still  continued.  Now 
came  the  fathers,  mothers,  elder  sisters  and  brothers,  and  all  avail¬ 
able  cousins,  of  second,  third  or  even  fourth  remove.  Musicians 
appeared  for  the  dance,  a  second  supper  was  served.  It  was  the 
grown-ups'  Thanksgiving  party. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening’s  gaiety,  they  gathered  round  the  grand 
piano  to  sing  in  full-throated  chorus.  They  could  sing,  these  Cush- 
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mans,  from  Don  Alonzo  down  to  the  youngest  grandchild;  with 
few  exceptions,  they  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  good  voices 
and  trained  in  their  own  homes  to  sing,  from  their  earliest  child¬ 
hood. 

These  festive  gatherings,  with  the  weekly  Monday  night  recep¬ 
tions,  were  continuous  for  sixty  years  and  served  to  keep  us  all  in 
touch  as  we  grew  older.  To  a  certain  extent  the  freedom  of  house 
and  garden  were  ours  at  all  times.  What  games  of  hide-and-seek 
we  had  on  those  rare  occasions  when  grown-ups  were  not  about! 
There  were  such  marvelous  hidey-holes  on  the  private  stairs,  with 
its  built-in  cupboards,  its  turns  and  twists, —  in  the  huge  closets 
as  large  as  rooms  of  the  present  day, —  and  in  the  queer  bathroom, 
with  folding  doors  to  shut  off  the  bath-tub,  which  made  that  also 
a  fine  place  to  lie  doggo  in.  In  the  attic  we  climbed  the  corkscrew 
stair  of  the  cupola  and  gazed  with  wonder  over  the  ever-spreading 
city,  or  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  shakes  in  Grandpa's  discarded  Dys¬ 
pepsia-chair!  That  was  a  rare  treat!  One  sat  on  the  haircloth-cov¬ 
ered  seat,  grasped  the  handles  of  two  iron  rods  which  came  up  at 
either  side,  pushing  them  violently  back  and  forth,  and  one  was 
bounced  up  and  down  at  a  great  rate.  And  how  we  waited  and 
schemed  for  a  chance  to  climb  into  the  long  reclining  chair  in  the 
living  room,  when  Don  Alonzo  was  safely  out  of  the  way.  .  .  . 
To  stretch  out  on  its  red  velvet  cushions  and  swing  luxuriously 
back  and  forth,  was  a  bliss  seldom  attained. 

There  were  drives,  also,  in  the  satin-lined  Clarence,  with  its 
curved  glass  front  —  so  like  Cinderella’s  coach  —  but  dressed,  as 
we  perforce  were,  in  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  on  our  very  best  be¬ 
havior,  facing  the  grandparents,  it  was  a  questionable  pleasure,  for 
one  must  not  turn  to  right  or  left,  or  look  out  of  the  windows. 


Chapter  VIII. 


THE  DUAL  DON  ALONZO 


FROM  the  very  inception  of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  Don 
Alonzo  Cushman  was  connected  with  it.  His  name  will  be  found 
among  those  of  its  first  trustees  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  1833, 
when  it  opened  its  doors  at  No.  12  Carmine  Street.  Later  he  served 
as  secretary,  then,  successively,  as  second  and  first  vice-president: 
finally,  as  president,  from  '60  to  '62.  His  interest  in  the  bank  was 
unflagging,  but  failing  health  forced  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  its  affairs  and  a  gradual  withdrawal  from  business. 
His  portrait,  a  fine  likeness,  hangs  in  the  directors'  room  in  the  new 
building  at  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Broadway.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  tiny  two-story-and-dormer  house  in  Carmine  Street  to 
that  imposing  structure,  but  not  so  great  as  the  change  from  the 
New  York  of  1830  to  that  of  today,  one  century  later. 

With  his  gradual  retirement  from  active  business,  the  estate  of¬ 
fice,  next  the  house,  became  his  stronghold.  He  concentrated  his 
attention  on  dealings  in  real  estate,  especially  on  the  increasing  and 
improving  of  his  Chelsea  property.  The  office,  connecting  as  it  did, 
directly  with  the  house,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  these 
affairs  in  his  own  hands  and  under  his  own  eye,  even  when  con¬ 
fined  within  doors.  Trips  to  the  business  section  of  town  were 
rarely  undertaken.  There  were  always  some  of  his  sons  at  hand  to 
act  as  his  lieutenants,  but  he  never  suffered  their  grasp  upon  the 
guiding  rein.  They  might  have  shouldered  many  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  have  eased  the  load  he  had  been  carrying  for  forty  years, 
but  he  would  not  allow  it.  Grown  men  and  fathers  of  families  as 
they  had  by  this  time  become,  to  him  they  were  always  “the  boys." 
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He  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  initiative,  then  blamed  them  for 
the  lack  of  it.  His  dominance  both  in  the  home  and  the  office  only 
increased  with  age. 

A  simple  anecdote  shows  to  what  lengths  he  pushed  his  deter¬ 
mination  never  to  be  influenced  by  what  they  might  suggest.  He 
had  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  Alonzo  and  John  were  surprised 
to  see  him  appear  in  the  office  in  overcoat  and  smartly  brushed  high 
hat,  the  inevitable  gold-headed  stick  swinging  jauntily  from  his 
hand.  He  announced  his  intention  of  going  down  town  to  attend 
to  some  affairs  that  were  not  working  out  to  his  liking.  The  day 
was  most  inclement  and  they  expostulated  with  him,  offered  to  go 
in  his  stead,  and  were  curtly  refused.  They  tried  to  prevail  on  him 
to  drive  in  the  carriage;  for  all  answer  he  marched  straight  out  of 
the  door,  walked  the  entire  distance  to  Wall  Street,  transacted  his 
business  there  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  walked  home  again.  It 
did  him  no  harm.  It  seldom  did  when  he  was  successful  in  getting 
his  own  way! 

During  the  sixties  he  ventured  into  city  politics  and  became  an 
Alderman,  hoping  to  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  that  body. 
Vain  attempt!  One  term  of  practical  experience  convinced  him  that 
the  regeneration  of  civic  affairs  was  an  Augean  task,  and  he  was  no 
Hercules.  It  demanded  greater  physical  strength  and  endurance  than 
he  could  offer.  He  was  forced  reluctantly  to  relinquish  the  idea.  A 
New  Year's  reception,  when  the  house  was  invaded  by  strange  men 
and  their  wives,  an  elaborate  supper  served  by  caterers,  much  cham¬ 
pagne  flowing,  and  life,  according  to  the  usual  Cushman  rule, 
turned  topsy-turvy,  is  the  only  recollection  of  his  political  experi¬ 
ment  left  to  chronicle. 

The  development  of  Chelsea  steadily  continued,  and  was  accel¬ 
erated  by  a  line  of  stages,  as  the  buses  were  then  called,  which  ran 
through  West  Twenty- third  Street  to  Broadway  and  down  that 
thoroughfare  to  Fulton  Street  and  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn.  They 
were  quaint  conveyances,  painted  white  and  emblazoned,  rather 
gorgeously,  on  the  sides  in  blue  and  gold,  with  a  dash  of  red  here 
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and  there.  One  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  rear,  for  they  were 
swung  high.  To  alight,  one  pulled  a  strap  which  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  stage,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  door,  at 
the  other  to  the  driver's  leg,  via  a  hole  behind  his  seat  on  the  top 
of  the  vehicle.  If  all  fares  had  been  duly  paid  he  raised  his  leg  and 
stopped  when  so  signaled,  allowing  the  door  to  swing  open;  but 
if  there  were  any  delinquents  the  door  remained  shut  and  a  bell 
rang  insistently  until  the  missing  fare  had  been  paid  into  the  hand 
stretched  through  the  convenient  hole  in  the  roof.  These  stages 
were  drawn  by  strongly  built  horses. 

Grandma,  who  was  terribly  absent-minded,  forgot  to  pay  on  one 
occasion  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  ringing  of  the  driver's  bell.  A 
gentleman  sitting  opposite  her  held  out  his  hand  to  pass  the  fare 
up  for  her.  “Your  fare,  Madam,’’  he  said.  She  looked  up  in  sur¬ 
prise  and  grasped  the  hand.  “I  am  so  sorry,  I  had  forgotten  your 
name,  Mr.  Fair,"  she  apologized.  .  .  .  This  absent-mindedness  was 
sometimes  in  evidence  when  she  presided  at  the  table  in  Grandpa's 
absence.  She  would  ask  the  blessing  at  her  own  end  of  the  table, 
then  go  to  his  end,  to  carve,  and  immediately  say  grace  again,  to 
the  children’s  great  glee. 

Picturesque  London  Terrace,  with  its  flower  gardens  in  front, 
the  Chelsea  Cottages  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  and  the  rows  of 
houses  erected  by  Don  Alonzo  on  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Streets,  gave  tone  to  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  house  room  to 
the  increasing  population.  To  be  sure,  it  had  not  entirely  justified 
the  prediction  that  it  would  be  the  court  end  of  town ;  fashion  had 
passed  to  the  eastward,  but  Ninth  Avenue  had  many  years  of  quiet 
life  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  demoralizing  element  that  has 
had  such  a  detrimental  influence  on  whole  sections  of  New  York. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  stages,  held  at  that  time  to 
be  a  method  of  Rapid  Transit,  the  residents  of  the  quarter  —  it 
was  no  longer  called  a  village  —  felt  themselves  very  much  in  touch 
with  city  life. 

Whenever  Uncle  David  appeared  in  Chelsea  for  one  of  his  peri¬ 
odic  visits,  his  older  brother,  Don,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
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into  the  pleasurable  task  of  showing  him  the  latest  wonders  of 
Gotham.  They  were  like  a  pair  of  schoolboys  let  loose  in  their  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  sights  and  amusements  of  the  gay  town.  All  busi¬ 
ness  that  might  interfere  with  their  pleasure  was  side-tracked  for  j 
the  time  being. 

The  brothers  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  one  another.  David, 
following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  had  remained  on  the  farm.  He 
was  a  typical  countryman,  bluff  and  hearty  in  manner  but  inwardly  j 
scorning  what  he  considered  the  finicking  nonsense  of  conventional 
town  life;  apt  to  be  careless  in  dress  and  speech.  Don,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  meticulously  particular  in  his  appearance,  polished  in 
manner  and  a  very  courteous  gentleman, —  what  one  would  now  : 
call  a  gentleman  of  the  “old  school.”  With  him,  life  was  like  a 
well  regulated  engine,  he  the  master  engineer  who  kept  a  restrain¬ 
ing  hand  always  on  the  throttle.  But  David  was  happy-go-lucky, 
he  took  life  as  it  came  and  was  content.  He  used  laughingly  to  say  ; 
that  the  difference  between  him  and  Don  was  that  he  could  not  live 
without  his  sons,  but  Don’s  sons  could  not  live  without  their 
father.  This  was  in  a  measure  a  true  summing  up  of  their  respective 
positions.  Uncle  David’s  sons  were  farming  his  land  and  generally 
assuming  the  family  responsibilities  as  he  grew  older,  whereas  Don 
Alonzo  had  forced  his  boys  into  a  subordinate  position. 

Diversity  of  character,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
thoroughly  appreciating  one  another  and  enjoying  their  occasional 
reunions,  whether  among  the  gaieties  of  New  York,  or  on  the  farm,  ! 
when  Don  once  more  led  the  simple  life  and  renewed  acquaintance  ! 
with  the  friends  of  his  youth. 


Grandpa  showed  to  best  advantage  when  in  holiday  spirit,  for 
he  loved  society,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No  one  could  be  gayer 


or  more  debonair  than  he  when  he  resolved  to  put  dull  care  aside. 
He  would  enter  heart  and  soul  into  some  Monday  night  frolic,  or 
head  a  party  destined  for  the  opera,  to  hear  Grisi  and  Mario  at  the 
Astor  Place  Opera  House,  or  proudly  to  marshal  the  family  to 
Niblo  s  or  the  Park  theater  to  see  one  of  their  own  name,  and  a 
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distant  kinswoman,  the  famous  Charlotte  Cushman,*  as  “Meg 
Merriles,''  or  “Lady  Macbeth.” 

A  part  of  each  summer  was  passed  in  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  on 
which  yearly  pilgrimage  he  and  Grandma  were  always  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  of  their  grandchildren,  chosen  according  to  age. 
They  worked  impartially  down  the  line,  so  that  each  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  nature's  masterpiece.  At  the  same  time 
it  made  a  visit  to  the  Kilborns,  in  Lockport  nearby,  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  gave  Grandpa  the  chance  of  seeing  his  eldest  sister, 
Deborah,  who  had  married  Horatio  Kilborn  of  that  city.  On  the 
return  journey  they  passed  some  weeks  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  where  they  found  John  Brown  already  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  carriage  and  horses  in  fine  trim  for  their  afternoon 
drives  around  the  lake.  After  our  family  moved  to  Geneva,  New 
York,  on  account  of  Father's  health,  they  also  stopped  there  for  a 
visit  en  route,  leaving  our  young  cousins  behind  them  to  finish 
their  holiday  with  us,  to  our  great  delight. 

One  saw  Grandpa  in  his  most  genial  mood  then.  He  delighted 
to  recapture  the  companionship  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  would 
keep  her  at  the  piano  for  hours,  singing  the  ballads  he  loved  and 
which  she  sang  to  perfection.  The  bond  of  sympathy  and  affection 
between  them  was  very  strong,  although  she  was  the  only  one  who 
ventured  to  oppose  him  and  never  hesitated  to  speak  her  mind. 
These  were  red  letter  days  for  both  of  them,  especially  for  Mother, 
who  sadly  missed  the  Chelsea  environment  and  found  life  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Seneca  a  modified  species  of  exile. 

In  Don  Alonzo  the  duality  of  his  character  was  strongly  marked. 
On  one  side  there  was  an  inherited  Puritan  staunchness  emphasized 
by  a  strict  religious  upbringing,  which  had  brought  him  through 
the  trials  and  hardship  of  his  early  struggles  with  Fortune  and 
helped  him  to  conquer  her.  His  love  of  dominance  was  fostered  by 
that  very  success,  and  had  raised  a  barrier  between  him  and  his 
children  almost  impossible  to  surmount;  on  the  other  hand,  was 


*  Note  F:  Appendix,  page  123. 
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his  strongly  developed  love  of  family,  his  desire  for  excitement,  his 
appreciation  of  art  and  culture,  his  love  of  music  and  the  drama, 
as  well  as  a  wide  human  sympathy  and  a  ready  response  to  calls 
upon  either  his  time  or  his  purse,  for  assistance  or  charity. 

The  mental  strife  induced  by  these  divergent  attributes  may  have 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  malady  from  which  he  suffered  as  the 
great  physical  strain  which  he  had  been  under  in  his  earlier  years. 
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INVITATION  TO  GOLDEN  WEDDING 


DON  ALONZO  CUSHMAN  MRS.  D.  A.  CUSHMAN 


Chapter  IX. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 


An  AIR  of  festivity  pervaded  the  east  side  of  Chelsea  Square  on  the 
night  of  December  6th,  1865.  Every  window  of  the  old  mansion 
was  illuminated,  all  was  bustle  and  stir  within  and  without.  The 
Folly  was  about  to  prove  its  own  wisdom. 

Fifty  years  before,  on  just  such  another  starry,  winter’s  night, 
had  Don  Alonzo  Cushman  married  Matilda  Charity  Smith  Ritter. 
Half  a  century  of  wedded  life  with  its  ups  and  downs,  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  lay  behind  them;  on  the  whole,  a  successful  and  happy 
drama  in  which  the  Folly  had  played  an  important  part. 

Within  the  house,  the  pier  glasses  reflected  endless  vistas  of  crys¬ 
tal  chandeliers  ablaze  with  lights,  which  shone  down  on  the  flower 
bedecked  rooms  and  a  gaily  dressed  throng. 

The  Golden  Bride  and  Groom  stood  in  front  of  the  rear  mirror 
to  receive  their  guests.  Grandma  in  trailing  velvet  and  point  lace, 
diamonds  sparkling  in  her  ears,  a  long  diamond  cross  (designed 
originally  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  it  was  bought  by  Grandpa  after  the 
tragedy  of  ’63)  catching  the  lace  at  her  throat;  her  dark  hair,  pow¬ 
dered  with  gray,  was  covered  with  delicate  lace.  She  made  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  placid  contentment.  Grandpa  in  immaculate  evening 
dress,  erect  and  spruce,  his  blue  eyes  alight  with  interest,  stood 
smilingly  beside  her,  ready  to  greet  each  newcomer. 

With  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  immediate  family,  the  reception 
opened.  Four  fine-looking  daughters  and  six  stalwart  sons  were 
there,  all  married  excepting  the  two  bachelors,  Jim  and  Will,  who 
acted  as  masters  of  ceremony  after  the  family  march. 
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On  they  came,  the  eldest  leading  and  each  couple  followed  by 
their  children.  Mary,  handsome  in  her  maturity,  with  Philip  beside 
her.  Alonzo,  grown  stout  and  florid,  while  Elisabeth  still  retained 
her  willowy  slenderness.  John,  slim  and  agile,  still  ready  to  dance 
the  hornpipe,  or  cut  the  pigeon’s  wing  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company,  but  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  his  Mary,  whose  health  was  I 
precarious.  Fair  Angelica,  to  whom  years  only  added  beauty,  with 
William  in  her  wake.  Emily,  still  finding  plenty  of  amusement  in  j 
life,  her  George  as  handsome  as  ever.  Holbrook  and  his  Molly, 
settling  down  to  family  life,  and  Archie,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
married  colony,  proudly  leading  his  graceful  and  stylishly  garbed 
Sarah.  Jim  and  Will,  bachelors  still,  brought  up  the  end  of  the 
procession. 

Each  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  their  wives,  and  hus-  ] 
bands,  wore  a  golden  tassel.  We  grandchildren  also  wore  smaller 
ones  pinned  on  the  left  shoulder  and  carried  our  small  gifts  —  I  I 
still  remember  the  reluctance  with  which  I  surrendered  mine, —  a 
diminutive  basket  of  flowers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  barely 
arrived  when  we  small  children  were  summarily  whisked  off  by 
interfering  nurses  —  away  from  all  the  fascinating  lights  and 
music,  and  arriving  crowds,  into  the  outer  darkness  of  a  wintry 
night,  back  to  those  tiresome  things, —  home  and  bed. 

In  spite  of  our  absence  the  gaiety  continued,  and  the  rooms  were 
filled  with  cousins  to  the  ' nth  remove.  The  Floyd  Smiths,  Uncle 
Floyd  and  Aunt  Kitty  with  their  numerous  children;  Uncle  David 
Cushman  and  many  of  his;  Uncle  Washington  and  Aunt  Mary 
Ritter —  these  were  our  great  aunts  and  uncles.  There  were  also  the 
more  distant  relatives,  Ritters,  Stewarts,  Mayos,  the  Woods  and 
Potters  from  Philadelphia.  Hard  upon  their  arrival  came  the  old 
friends, —  Moores,  Harsens,  Rhodes,  Coghills,  Waters,  Fabers, 
Henschells,  Zollikoffers,  Croppers,  and  a  host  of  others,  too  many 
to  enumerate.  There  were  many  business  associates  as  well. 

John  Brown,  brimming  over  with  importance,  was  ordering  the 
caterers  and  extra  attendants  about,  as  interested  and  happy  as  if 
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it  were  his  own  celebration,  a  smile  lighting  his  black  face  which 
showed  every  one  of  his  shining  ivories.  In  the  picture  that  mem¬ 
ory  conjures  up,  of  those  long  past  days,  there  is  always  John 
Brown  in  the  background,  devoted  to  the  master  and  mistress  with 
whom  the  best  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent. 

The  happy  pair  stood  there  receiving  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends  and  relatives,  surrounded  by  their  many  descendants,  of 
whom  they  were  justly  proud.  It  seemed  that  nature  had  endowed 
their  family  in  all  its  branches  with  a  goodly  share  of  healthfulness 
and  good  looks. 

The  innumerable  gifts  showered  upon  them  were  displayed  in 
another  room. 

Dancing  and  supper  followed,  and  then,  as  the  outsiders  grad¬ 
ually  took  leave,  the  family,  according  to  their  wont,  gathered 
round  the  piano  and  with  Don  Alonzo  leading  them,  the  evening 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  songs  and  choruses  he  loved. 

Not  long  after  this  event  an  attempt  was  made  by  burglars  to 
blow  open  the  doors  of  the  big  safe  which  stood  in  the  office,  evi¬ 
dently  under  the  impression  that  large  sums  of  money  were  kept 
there.  In  reality  it  was  used  mostly  for  storing  the  books  of  the 
estate,  I  believe.  The  men  were  discovered  by  John  Brown,  when, 
returning  from  a  late  session  of  his  Lodge  —  where  he  held  a  high 
rank  —  he  saw  a  light  shining  through  the  holes  in  the  shutters 
of  the  front  office. 

Going  cautiously  round,  by  way  of  the  stableyard  and  garden, 
he  looked  through  the  windows  of  the  back  office  and  convinced 
himself  that  some  wrong-doing  was  afoot.  Entering  the  house 
quietly,  by  way  of  the  basement  door,  he  slipped  noiselessly  up  the 
stairs,  roused  the  bachelor  uncles  and  was  sent  by  them  post  haste 
for  the  police,  while  they  hurried  on  some  clothes  and  stole  silently 
down  to  open  the  front  door  for  the  officers  of  the  law  and  took 
them  into  the  office  from  the  house.  Men  were  stationed  also  on  the 
outside. 
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The  approach  was  made  so  quickly  and  silently  that  two  of  the 
burglars  were  caught,  but  their  leader  could  not  be  found,  though  | 
the  police  felt  sure  he  was  still  on  the  premises. 

Meanwhile,  Grandpa,  aroused  by  all  this  coming  and  going 
through  the  house,  dressed  and  came  downstairs.  As  he  reached  the 
hall,  a  man  entered  it  from  the  office  and  stopped  and  raised  his  hat. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Cushman,”  he  said.  “It  is  too  bad  to  have 
disturbed  you.  We  have  caught  two  of  the  men,  but  the  leader  of 
the  gang  has  slipped  through  our  fingers.  Have  you  seen  anyone 
around?” 

“No  one  but  you,”  responded  Grandpa,  “I  have  but  just  come 
down.” 

“Then  I  must  look  for  him  outside.  Good  night,  sir,”  said  the  ! 
man,  raising  his  hat  again.  Opening  the  front  door,  he  stepped  out, , 
closing  it  behind  him,  while  Grandpa  went  into  the  office. 

He  found  all  in  confusion  there  and  at  once  inquired  if  the  miss¬ 
ing  man  had  been  found.  They  were  astounded  that  he  already 
knew  of  the  escape. 

“Why,  one  of  you,”  indicating  the  officers,  “told  me  of  it  in  the 
hall  as  I  came  through.” 

They  gazed  at  one  another  in  comical  dismay. 

“We  are  all  here,  sir,”  they  said. 

His  chatty  visitor  was  none  other  than  the  chief  burglar  himself!  j 

Beyond  the  jamming  of  the  lock,  which  was  all  the  damage  their  r 
efforts  had  resulted  in,  there  was  no  loss,  and  the  chief  culprit  made 
good  his  escape. 

Although  marriage  had  claimed  so  many  of  the  children  out  of 
the  home,  their  places  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  filled  by  the  : 
coming  of  the  three  Smiths,  Laura,  Harsen  and  Ella.  They,  with 
the  two  sons  who  were  still  single,  now  gradually  assumed  the 
household  responsibilities.  Laura  especially  became  Grandma’s  as¬ 
sistant  in  many  ways.  Her  delightfully  sympathetic  manner  and 
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social  aptitude  were  always  to  be  relied  upon.  She  seconded  her 
uncles  in  their  plans  for  gaiety,  regulated  domestic  affairs,  or  under¬ 
took  the  running  of  a  Sunday  school  class  with  equal  readiness.  The 
class  in  question  was  made  up  of  her  young  cousins,  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  one  and  all  adored  her.  Tall  and  slight, 
auburn-haired,  with  blue  eyes  and  strongly  marked  features,  she 
had  little  pretension  to  beauty,  nevertheless  she  possessed  the  charm 
that  often  proves  a  greater  attraction  than  good  looks  alone.  An 
older  sister,  Lillie,  had  died  shortly  after  they  came  north. 

Jim  and  Will  found  her  companionship  invaluable.  They,  in 
their  turn,  were  immensely  popular  with  all  the  grown  nieces  and 
nephews  who  were  close  to  them  in  age. 

On  leaving  school  Jim  had  gone  straight  into  business,  from 
i  choice,  but  Will  graduated  first  from  Columbia  College  and  then 
took  up  medicine  as  his  profession.  Their  friends  and  associates 
were  welcomed  at  the  house  as  well  as  the  friends  made  by  Laura 
and  Ella. 

Ella  was  of  a  reserved  and  painfully  sensitive  nature,  almost 
morbidly  so,  but  gifted  with  an  exceptionally  fine  contralto  voice. 
Well  trained  by  Mrs.  Bostwick  —  the  Emma  Gillingham  of  earlier 
days  —  who  had  become  a  noted  singer  and  vocal  teacher  —  Ella 
proved  an  apt  pupil  and  one  to  be  proud  of.  A  wealth  of  red  gold 
hair  was  her  one  great  beauty. 

Harsen,  at  that  time,  was  rather  a  dark  horse,  silent  and  retiring 
and  inclined  to  keep  very  much  to  himself,  a  tendency  which  was 
often  resented  by  his  more  gregarious  cousins.  But  this  trait,  in  his 
case,  as  in  Ella’s,  may  easily  have  been  induced  by  the  unpleasant 
uncertainties  of  their  early  life.  Laura’s  ability  to  surmount  those 
impressions  was  doubtless  due  to  her  stronger  and  more  sanguine 
character. 

Among  that  older  contingent,  Addie,  Alonzo’s  eldest  daughter, 
held  the  proud  position  of  first  grandchild.  She  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  Laura,  with  her  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Her  character  was 
eminently  practical  and  in  time  of  trouble  she  became  the  very  back- 
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bone  of  the  family.  It  was  rather  a  pity  that  she  was  not  a  man,  for 
at  that  period  a  woman’s  field  of  usefulness  was  limited,  and  hers 
was  strictly  bounded  by  home  cares. 

The  boys,  Lonnie  and  Charlie,  were  her  juniors  not  only  in  age 
but  in  ability  as  well.  Their  father  found  them  quite  a  handful, 
for  his  blustering  authority  had  little  effect  in  restraining  them. 
Lonny,  handsome  and  fascinating,  was  also  wild  and  reckless.  He 
gave  promise  of  brilliant  financial  ability  but  his  career  was  a  short  ; 
one,  for  he  died  just  as  he  came  of  age.  Charlie  resembled  him  in 
looks,  but  lacked  the  verve  and  dash  of  his  brother.  He  was  found 
most  amusing  by  the  men  of  the  family. 

Tillie,  the  younger  sister,  with  much  less  pretension  to  beauty 
of  feature  or  strength  of  character,  than  Addie,  was  far  more  of  a  i 
general  favorite.  She  was  overflowing  with  drollery  and  fun,  always 
ready  for  a  good  time. 

Then  came  John  Henry’s  trio, —  Mamie,  Geek  and  Maude,  all 
dowered  with  a  touch  of  Irish  wit  and  a  carefree  gaiety  of  manner 
which  was  most  fascinating.  Mamie's  early  death  —  she  was  only 
eighteen  —  was  a  great  shock  and  loss.  Geek  was  the  boys’  idol. 
Her  golden  curls  and  soulful  eyes  were  responsible  for  many  a  juven¬ 
ile  heartburn.  A  readiness  for  larks  of  all  kinds,  combined  with  an 
unfailing  sympathy  and  assistance  in  scrapes  of  all  sorts,  kept  the 
boys  swarming  about  her  like  bees  about  a  rose.  Maude  lacked  her 
sister’s  responsiveness,  but  had  her  own  goodly  following  for  she 
was  clever,  undeniably  witty,  and  beautiful.  Maude  and  Nettie 
Pistor  were  on  the  outer  edge  of  that  older  set  and  were  most  de¬ 
voted  friends.  One  might  travel  far,  however,  before  finding  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  presented  by  these  two  girls,  both  in 
character  and  coloring.  Maude,  quick,  sparkling,  vivacious  in  con¬ 
versation  and  manner,  with  keen  blue  eyes  and  golden-brown  hair 
—  Nettie,  typically  French  in  appearance,  with  dark  hair  that  rose 
in  waves  from  a  broad,  low  forehead,  large  hazel  eyes  that  shone 
with  intelligence;  inclined  to  be  shy  and  retiring,  she  was  trans¬ 
parently  honest  and  generous  to  a  fault. 
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Of  the  three  Pistor  boys,  Phil  was  educated  entirely  abroad  and 
Rudolph  partly  so.  At  this  period  they  were  not  closely  in  touch 
with  the  family.  Phil  soon  showed  a  scientific  bent,  Rudolph  with 
a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  studied  later  in  Dresden 
and  Munich.  Both  had  good  voices  and  sang  well,  when  they  could 
be  induced  to  do  so  on  their  occasional  visits  at  home.  Will,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fall  which  left  him  lame  for  life,  remained  at  home,  and 
despite  his  handicap,  was  in  great  demand  because  of  his  unfailing 
fund  of  high  spirits.  He  was  a  leader  in  all  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
that  set.  He  went  to  school  in  New  York  and  graduated  later  from 
the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College  and  eventually  became  an 
architect.  And  then  there  was  Jim  Waters,  but  he  was  seldom  in 
evidence.  Of  a  studious  and  quiet  nature,  he  was  generally  to  be 
;  found  buried  in  his  books  and  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  join  in 
any  of  the  jollity. 

It  was  this  group  of  the  coming  generation  on  whom  the  two 
uncles,  still  at  home,  relied  for  entertainment  on  Monday  nights. 
They,  with  their  circle  of  young  friends,  Kitty,  Rosie  and  Johnnie 
Cropper,  Marianna  Moore,  Oscar  and  Anna  Zollikoffer,  Tillie 
Henschell  and  her  three  brothers,  Harry  and  Edith  Ritter,  and  a 
host  of  others  now  filled  the  rooms.  Any  member  of  the  family 
was  privileged  to  introduce  a  friend. 

The  Bachelors  gave  us  a  good  time  and  they  had  an  appreciative 
following  made  up  of  the  older  cousins,  already  enumerated,  and 
a  younger  set  now  growing  up.  There  was  Lily  Faber,  tall,  fair 
and  possessed  of  a  rare  personal  magnetism  which  age  has  but  ac¬ 
centuated, —  Meg  and  Maddy  Pistor,  Meg,  auburn-haired,  grey- 
eyed,  with  an  elusive  charm  of  manner, — Maddy,  a  golden  brown 
beauty, —  Daisy  Cushman  (Gertrude,  she  preferred  being  called), 
dubbed  by  all  the  boys  a  good  sport, —  and  Polly  Pistor  (myself) , 
rather  an  independent  young  person,  as  I  recall  her,  and  always  on 
hand  when  fun  was  afoot. 

A  jolly  lot  of  boys  belonged  to  this  second  group:  Fred  Cush¬ 
man,  the  most  versatile  genius  in  the  family,  his  two  brothers  — 
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Townsend,  fascinating  and  graceful,  cut  out  for  the  role  of  leading 
gentleman  in  our  plays,  a  part  he  played  to  perfection, — Will,  whose 
quick  wit  and  active  intelligence  were  equally  at  home  whether  on 
the  stage  or  in  real  life.  Ed  Faber,  ready  to  help  out  in  any  emer¬ 
gency,  Holl  Cushman,  as  keen  as  any  of  us  on  fun  and  frolic,  while 


he  kept  his  clever  scientific  aptitude  hidden  “under  a  bushel”; — and 
that  inimitable  mimic  and  caricaturist,  Fred  Wilcoxson.  There  was 
also  Harry  Waters,  sometimes  willing  to  do  his  part  with  the  rest, 
but  often  liking  to  “flock  all  by  himself.” 

When  it  came  to  acting,  Maud  Cushman  and  Will  Pistor  were 
indispensable.  There  was  one  Monday  night,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  of  us,  when  we  gave  a  charade  —  the  “word”  was  anni¬ 
versary.  It  was  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Cushman  family, 
each  of  us  actors  impersonating  one  of  the  aunts  or  uncles  who  sat 
before  us  in  the  audience.  The  whole  word  reproduced  a  typical 
“Monday  evening”  and  ended  in  shouts  of  laughter  from  both 
actors  and  audience. 

The  third  and  last  group  of  the  grandchildren  were  coming  to 
the  fore. 


There  were  four  younger  Fabers,  Len  leading  in  point  of  age, 
with  Rudolph  not  far  behind.  Both  boys  were  finishing  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  Cheshire, — a  fine  upstanding  pair  in  their  grey  uniforms, 
but  very  different  in  character  and  talents.  Len  was  distinctly  artis¬ 
tic,  while  Rudolph  eventually  became  our  young  Napoleon  of 
finance,  though  during  adolescence  his  love  of  tomfoolery  hardly 
promised  such  solid  results.  In  May  and  Nelly,  one  found  again  the 
blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair  in  which  Don  Alonzo  had  rejoiced.  May, 
in  her  outspokenness  and  happy  disposition  resembled  Aunt 
Angelica. 


Then  came  the  golden-haired  Wilcoxsons,  led  by  Fred,  who 
could  always  be  relied  on  to  poke  fun  into  the  dullest  Monday 
night.  Will  s  cello  was  greatly  in  demand,  he  played  with  so  much 
expression.  .  .  .  Kate  was  musical,  Rose,  practical,  and  Matilda, 
both  musical  and  amusing;  a  pretty  trio. 
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Marion,  the  eldest  of  the  Archie  Cushman  branch,  tall  and  hand¬ 
some,  took  naturally  to  social  life,  ably  seconding  Aunt  Sarah,  who 
was  the  most  delightful  of  hostesses.  Marion’s  undeniable  talent 
for  organization  in  public  service  did  not  show  itself  until  much 
later.  Her  younger  sister,  Eleanor,  inherited  the  Cushman  love  of 
dramatic  art,  music  and  literature.  Their  brother,  Norman,  keeps 
the  memory  of  his  forefathers  green,  and  shows  his  Cushman  hered¬ 
ity  more  plainly  in  looks  than  any  of  us;  for,  barring  the  difference 
in  age,  he  is  the  image  of  our  great-grandfather  Mineveh,  as  we 
see  him  in  the  portrait. 

There  were  six  in  Uncle  Holbrook’s  family,  younger  than  Holl, 
and  the  girls,  Helen,  Bess  and  Ethel  made  their  home  a  rendezvous 
for  a  happy  crowd  of  young  people,  and  were  ably  seconded  by 
their  brothers.  Joe,  in  his  quiet  way,  was  most  amusing.  After  col¬ 
lege  he  had  a  successful  business  course.  Howard’s  interests  were 
altogether  scientific,  like  those  of  his  eldest  brother,  Holbrook.  Jim, 
the  youngest,  was  decidedly  gifted  in  various  ways. 

Then  came  Uncle  Will’s  children,  who,  although  our  first  cousins 
also,  were  contemporary  in  age  with  the  next  generation,  that  of 
our  children, —  nevertheless,  their  names  belong  here.  Three  boys, 
Rob,  Leslie  and  Billy,  and  the  two  girls,  Margaret  and  Ruth,  of 
whom  we  are  proud,  for  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  they 
have  branched  out,  making  places  for  themselves  in  the  world  of 
business. 

Each  group,  as  it  matured,  took  its  place  in  the  social  life  of  the 
family, —  each  one  assuming  naturally  his  or  her  portion  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  aiding  the  uncles  to  make  a  success  of  all  family 
activities. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  understood  the  art  of  retiring  gracefully, 
and  without  loss  of  dignity.  They  now  assumed  a  quieter  role,  but 
there  was  never  a  question  as  to  who  remained  master  in  the  house. 
Their  weekly  reception  was,  as  ever,  a  great  source  of  enjoyment 
to  them. 


Chapter  X. 
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IN  THE  late  sixties  a  remarkable  project  was  put  into  execution  — 
that  of  building  the  Elevated  Railroad  on  Ninth  Avenue.  Property 
holders  naturally  objected  and  sought  to  quash  the  scheme,  but  in 
vain.  It  was  started  in  1867,  and  by  1872  it  was  running  from 
Battery  Park  to  Thirtieth  Street.  It  was  run  by  cable  in  those  days, 
later  by  steam,  and  eventually  the  road  was  electrified. 

Strongly  as  the  holders  of  property  along  the  route  had  objected 
to  its  erection,  it  quickly  became  an  object  of  wonderment  and  in¬ 
terest  to  dwellers  in  Chelsea.  Bitterly  as  Don  Alonzo  had  opposed 
its  unsightly  rails  and  stanchions,  he  was  often  to  be  found  standing 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  home,  gazing  in  fascinated  absorp¬ 
tion  at  the  trains  as  they  wound  their  snake-like  way  along  its  ugly 
length,  or  watching  the  efforts  of  the  trainmen  to  set  a  stalled  train 
once  more  in  motion. 

On  one  occasion  when  their  efforts  failed  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual  to  send  it  on  its  way,  an  old  friend  and  relative  by  marriage, 
Sylvanus  Mayo,  called  down  to  him.  Grandpa  was  just  turning  to 
go  indoors  to  dinner,  which  was  on  the  table  and  waiting  his  arri¬ 
val.  Calling  to  his  friend  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  descend 
and  dine  with  him,  he  hurried  off  to  find  John  Brown,  who  by 
the  aid  of  a  couple  of  long  ladders,  soon  landed  the  unexpected 
guest  on  terra  firma  and  led  him  to  the  dining  room. 

Inevitable  changes  and  breaks  in  the  family  chain  came  also  with 
the  passing  years. 
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After  a  serious  illness,  my  father,  Philip  Pistor,  was  advised  by 
his  physicians  to  give  up  business  and  lead  a  quiet,  country  life. 
Geneva,  New  York,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  a  new  home,  and 
the  move  was  successfully  accomplished  in  the  spring  of  67. 

Although  lamented  by  their  elders,  it  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  younger  Pistor  children.  We  rejoiced  in  emancipation  from  the 
restraints  of  city  life,  and  revelled  in  the  freedom  of  the  country. 
Of  the  boys,  Phil  was  finishing  his  studies  in  Switzerland,  Rudolph 
was  experimenting  with  business  in  New  York,  and  Will  was  still 
at  Columbia,  so  they,  perforce,  remained  behind,  and  we  saw  them 
only  during  holiday  times. 

It  was  a  hard  wrench  for  Mother  to  go  so  far  from  them  and 
from  her  Chelsea  environment.  She  sorely  missed  the  daily  inter¬ 
course  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  the  weekly  round-up  on  Mon¬ 
day  evenings,  and  the  atmosphere  of  her  native  city,  which  she 
adored.  Realizing  what  the  break  would  mean  to  her  and  finding 
Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Caroline  still  very  much  at  loose  end,  my 
father  invited  them  and  their  two  boys  to  accompany  our  trekking 
and  to  make  us  an  extended  visit.  They  remained  with  us  for  two 
years,  the  arrangement  working  marvelously. 

There  were  other  compensations,  too,  such  as  the  long  visits  of 
Grandpa  and  Grandma,  and  various  members  of  the  family-at- 
large,  during  the  summer  months,  when  they  came  in  relays,  to 
our  great  delight.  In  the  autumn,  we,  in  turn,  journeyed  to  New 
York  and  spent  a  month,  usually  November,  with  our  grandparents, 
so  that  we  were  at  hand  for  the  Thanksgiving  party. 

Much  had  to  be  crowded  into  that  periodic  stay  at  the  old 
house.  All  the  relatives  flocked  in  to  see  their  country  cousins,  the 
place  was  invaded  by  old  and  young,  and  we  were  asked  first  to 
one,  then  to  another  of  the  family  strongholds  in  the  neighborhood. 
Or,  Laura  and  Ella  took  a  troupe  of  us  down  to  the  house  on  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  where  old  Mrs.  Mix  lived,  and  from  her  spacious 
balconies  we  viewed  the  thrilling  Evacuation  Day  Parade.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  other  families  were  growing  up  apace,  the  older  members 
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finishing  their  education  and  entering  business,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
girls,  widening  their  social  circle. 

Our  enjoyable  life  in  Geneva  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end, 
some  five  or  six  years  after  we  had  settled  there,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  my  father.  Mother,  thoroughly  unnerved  by  the  shock, 
was  persuaded  to  sell  the  property  and  go  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
a  complete  change  of  surroundings.  Rudolph  accompanied  us  and 
we  settled  down  in  Dresden  to  complete  our  studies,  while  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Art  School  there. 

During  our  years  of  absence,  both  Aunt  Elisabeth  and  Uncle 
Alonzo  died.  And  when  Mother  heard  from  Will,  who  joined  us 
on  graduating  from  college,  that  Grandpa  also  was  failing  rapidly, 
she  would  remain  away  no  longer.  After  a  hurried  tour  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  France,  stopping  to  see  Father’s  relatives  in  both  countries, 
we  once  more  took  up  life  in  the  Chelsea  environment;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  old  home  in  Twenty-second  Street,  for  that  was  still 
occupied  by  the  Herters,  who  had  it  on  an  extended  lease;  but  in 
a  suitable  house  which  was  discovered  for  us  in  Twenty-first  Street, 
opposite  the  Seminary  grounds,  and  conveniently  situated  for 
Mother’s  daily  visits  to  170. 

Shortly  before  this,  Tillie  Cushman  had  married  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Barnwell  and  gone  to  live  in  Georgia.  The  first  wedding  among 
the  grandchildren,  this  was  a  great  event  which  we  had  missed.  But 
we  arrived  in  good  time  for  Geek’s  wedding  to  Ward  Doubleday, 
when  St.  Peter’s  was  filled  with  kith  and  kin  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
for  Geek  had  kept  a  first  place  in  all  our  hearts  and  our  rejoicings 
were  the  more  sincere  as  we  knew  that  she  was  to  remain  among  us 
for  some  time  longer.  A  few  months  later  Phil  Pistor  married  Kate 
Foulke  of  Philadelphia. 

Geek,  Maude  and  their  three  brothers,  Fred,  Townsend  and  Will, 
had  formed  a  weekly  club,  called  ’‘The  Friends  in  Council,”  to 
which  many  of  us  belonged,  as  well  as  a  number  of  talented  out¬ 
siders.  Its  aims  were  chiefly  literary.  We  wrote  essays,  poems, 
articles  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  acted  in  plays.  Once  a 
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month  our  effusions  were  sent  to  our  editor  anonymously,  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  paper,  among  these  were  comprised  some  of  the  cleverest 
efforts  of  the  club,  which  stimulated  us  all  mentally.  Meetings  were 
held  at  first  only  at  the  John  Henry’s  and  were  very  jolly  and  de¬ 
lightful  meetings  for  all  who  belonged.  In  addition  to  Monday 
evenings,  when  we  were  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  inter¬ 


mittently,  it  kept  us  all  in  close  contact.  It  might  have  been  better 


if,  as  a  family,  we  had  mixed  more  with  the  outside  world.  We 
were  too  ready  to  measure  things  and  events  by  a  Cushman  stand¬ 
ard,  which,  although  a  good  one,  was  somewhat  narrow  and 
prejudiced. 


Grandpa’s  feebleness  increased  and  very  gradually  he  resigned 
his  active  participation  in  business,  which  passed  into  his  sons’ 
hands.  John  and  Holbrook  were  in  charge,  Archie,  Jim  and  Will 
were  in  and  out  of  the  office,  the  brothers  discussing  every  move  in 
conclave  and  profiting  often  by  William  Faber’s  sage  advice.  But 
Don  Alonzo,  notwithstanding  his  breaking  health,  always  gave 
the  final  decision  on  any  question  of  import. 


Although  Jim  was  often  in  both  the  house  and  the  office,  he  no 
longer  lived  at  home.  There  had  been  an  unfortunate  dispute  over  a 
sum  of  money,  which  Grandpa  had  loaned  him  when  he  was  form¬ 
ing  a  new  connection  in  business,  and  which  he  agreed  to  repay  at 
a  certain  date.  When  the  time  arrived  he  told  his  father  that  it 
would  be  most  detrimental  to  his  interests  to  return  the  loan  then. 
Grandpa,  in  one  of  his  very  determined  moods,  refused  to  wait 
longer  and,  though  it  put  him  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  Jim 
raised  the  necessary  sum  and  repaid  his  father.  He  left  home  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  and  though  amicable  relations  were  eventually  re¬ 
sumed,  he  never  returned  to  live  under  the  same  roof  during 
Grandpa  s  lifetime.  In  spite  of  this  setback,  his  financial  affairs  pros¬ 
pered  and  he  became  the  most  successful  business  man  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  that  generation. 

The  office  developed  into  a  species  of  family  club.  All  the  men 
dropped  in  there,  either  on  their  way  down  town,  or  on  their  return 
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in  the  evening,  besides  those  who  were  in  charge.  As  long  as  he  was 
able  to  be  up  and  about,  Don  Alonzo  would  stroll  in  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  before  luncheon  and  again  before  starting  for  the  daily 
afternoon  drive  in  the  Park,  immaculate  and  dapper  in  appearance 
as  ever. 

The  broad  office  windows  commanded  full  view  of  the  Square, 
and  no  happening  in  the  homes  there  escaped  the  observant  eyes  of 
the  uncles.  They  could  plainly  see  the  front  doors  of  the  Fabers, 
John  Henry  Cushmans  and  Wilcoxsons  on  Twentieth  Street,  the 
Pistors  on  Twenty-first,  and  though  the  three  other  Cushman 
households  on  Nineteenth  were  out  of  sight,  their  members  were 
forced  to  pass  the  office  on  the  way  to  the  crosstown  cars  which  were 
then  supplanting  the  picturesque  old  stages. 

Many  a  time  have  we  girls  been  waylaid  in  passing  on  our  way 
to  visit  one  another  and  put  through  a  goodnatured  grilling,  by  the 
members  of  that  exclusive  club.  Standing  behind  the  high,  old  fash¬ 
ioned  desks.  Uncle  John,  slim  and  distinguished,  looked  on  with 
an  amused  smile  while  our  clever  lawyer,  Uncle  Archie,  aided  and 
abetted  by  handsome  Uncle  Holbrook,  as  chief  inquisitors,  put  us 
through  an  embarrassing  catechising.  Uncle  Jim,  a  huge  cigar  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  would  saunter 
in  to  give  the  latest  news  from  Wall  Street  and  stop  to  enjoy  the 
fun;  and  Uncle  Will,  spruced  up  for  an  afternoon  call  on  his  latest 
crush,  would  pause  to  give  us  the  good  advice  that  he  was  none  too 
ready  to  act  upon  himself.  Grandpa  often  sat  in  an  armchair  by  the 
side  window,  looking  out  on  the  garden,  highly  diverted  by  this 
novel  form  of  entertainment. 

Although  they  sometimes  gave  one  or  the  other  of  us  a  sly  dig, 
the  teasing  was  uniformly  good  tempered  and  any  discomfort  we 
may  have  experienced  was  nobly  atoned  for  by  the  bachelor  uncles, 
with  theater  treats,  jaunts  to  Coney  Island,  or  other  enjoyable 
outings.  Uncle  Will,  who  was  also  our  family  physician,  consti¬ 
tuted  himself  Father  Confessor  to  his  nephews  and  nieces;  he  was 
in  his  element  when  he  could  give  us  advice  —  I  fear  we  did  not 


always  profit  by  it,  but  that  was  our  fault,  not  his.  We  found  him 
and  Uncle  Jim  jolly  companions  in  those  days. 

We  juniors  having,  so  far,  been  kept  in  the  background  were  j 
now  coming  into  line  with  our  older  cousins  and  often  included  in 
their  festivities. 

Monday  nights  took  on  a  novel  aspect  under  the  impetus. im-  | 
parted  by  the  exuberant  spirits  and  undeniable  talent  of  many  of 
the  younger  crowd.  With  such  gifted  actors  as  Fred,  Townsend 
and  Will  Cushman,  Fred  Wilcoxson,  who  was  a  clever  mimic  as 
well,  Will  Pistor  and  Ed  Faber, —  with  Maude  as  leading  lady  and 
Geek  Doubleday  and  Lil  Faber  most  able  seconds,  also  the  younger 
Pistor  girls  to  assist,  we  made  a  creditable  showing  in  the  dramatic 
field.  In  music,  Ella  Smith  easily  took  the  lead,  Maude’s  high 
soprano  and  Maggie  Pistor’s  mezzo  closely  following;  then,  as  we 
grew  older,  Gertrude  (better  known  as  Daisy)  joined  the  sopranos, 
also  Katie  Wilcoxson.  I  added  my  efforts  to  the  contraltos.  Fred 
and  Holl  Cushman  had  good  tenor  voices,  Will  Pistor  a  high  bari¬ 
tone,  Charlie  and  Ben  Cushman  were  to  be  relied  on  for  the  bassos. 

In  instrumental  music,  Annette  Pistor  held  first  rank  as  pianist. 
She  was  a  gifted  amateur.  Marguerite  and  Madelaine  played  well 
also,  but  Annette  showed  a  mastery  of  her  art,  unusual  except  in 
professionals.  Among  the  third  group  of  our  generation,  Jim  and 
Bess  Cushman  both  had  talent  of  that  order  and  almost  all  the  boys 
of  the  family  played  by  ear.  Uncle  Jim  was  the  leader  in  that  style 
of  music.  He  would  take  half  a  dozen  of  his  nephews  to  any  oper¬ 
etta  which  happened  to  be  running  at  the  time,  and  on  coming 
home  would  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play  one  after  another  of 
the  melodies  from  it.  When  his  memory  slacked,  Rudolph  Pistor, 
or  Holl  Cushman  would  push  him  off  the  stool  and  continue.  There 
was  no  lack  of  talent.  Aunt  Angelica  alone  had  not  passed  on  her 
gift  of  music  to  her  children,  skipping  a  generation,  it  reappears  in 
her  grandchildren. 

Besides  the  Thanksgiving  and  New  Year's  Eve  parties  and 
weekly  receptions,  greater  exertions  were  made  for  the  Monday 
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before  Lent,  and  Easter  Monday.  Special  invitations  were  issued  to 
more  distant  relatives  and  friends,  for  these  occasions,  and  often 
for  the  last  reception  before  the  summer  flitting.  Sometimes  they 
took  the  form  of  a  masquerade  or  a  fancy-dress  ball.  For  the  final 
Monday,  when  the  weather  was  warm,  the  veranda  and  gardens 
were  hung  with  colored  lanterns  and  we  wandered  up  and  down 
the  flower-bordered  paths,  or  sought  the  arbor  or  summer-house  for 
a  mild  flirtation. 

Those  were  halcyon  days  for  all  of  us  —  had  we  but  realized  it. 


Chapter  XI. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PATRIARCH 


In  THE  early  spring  of  1875  Don  Alonzo  Cushman  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  Solemnly  tolled  the  bell  of  St.  Peter's  as  a  black  robed 
throng  passed  out  of  the  old  home.  In  compliance  with  Grandma’s 
desire  even  the  younger  grandchildren  were  present  in  the  church. 
Afterwards,  an  interminable  procession  of  carriages  wound  its  way, 
at  the  snail’s  pace  dictated  by  prevailing  custom,  up  to  Trinity 
Cemetery.  The  vault  that  he  had  built  there  for  himself, —  and 
for  as  many  of  his  descendants  as  it  might  hold, —  is  on  the  lower 
slope,  about  half  way  down  to  the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
cemetery  lies  Clement  C.  Moore’s  grave:  even  in  death  the  two  up- 
builders  of  Chelsea-on-the-Hudson  were  close  neighbors. 

Followed  the  reading  of  the  will  to  an  assembled  family,  on 
their  return.  The  sons  were  appointed  executors,  also  William  Faber 
and  Philip  Pistor.  The  omission  of  other  sons-in-law  caused  some 
unpleasantness  between  the  various  families  concerned,  making  it 
difficult  at  times  to  steer  a  clear  course  between  opposing  factions. 
Heated  controversies  arose  with  no  Don  Alonzo  at  hand  to  impose 
peace.  My  father's  earlier  death  made  it  possible  for  us  to  remain 
neutral. 

Grandma  insisted  on  the  strictest,  conventional  observance  of 
mourning.  Shades  remained  drawn  for  a  week,  shrouding  the  house 
in  twilight.  For  a  month  the  piano  was  silent  and  one  spoke  in  a 
hushed  voice.  All  the  daughters  were  swathed  in  crepe,  their  veils 
almost  touched  the  ground;  even  grand-daughters,  including  Ger¬ 
trude  and  myself,  wore  veils  which  reached  to  our  waists.  We  two 
—  still  schoolgirls  —  were  so  impressed  with  our  new  dignity  that 
we  took  long  walks  in  the  afternoons,  our  veils  down,  hoping  we 
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might  be  mistaken  for  young  widows.  Those  were  days  when 
Romance  —  with  a  capital  R  —  still  flourished. 

Uncle  Jim  moved  back  to  his  old  rooms  at  home.  He  and  Laura, 
between  them,  relieved  Grandma  of  every  possible  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  She  sincerely  mourned  her  lifelong  companion,  but 
with  so  many  sons  and  daughters  close  at  hand,  five  young  people 
in  her  immediate  household,  and  the  daily  running  in  and  out  of 
countless  grandchildren,  she  was  spared  that  dreadful  feeling  of 
loneliness  which  so  intensifies  one's  sense  of  loss.  Hers  was  a  gentle, 
mellow  old  age.  The  picture  of  her  seated  on  her  wistaria-hung 
veranda,  overlooking  the  garden,  her  sweet  face  framed  in  its  white 
widow's  cap,  is  typical  of  the  placid  happiness  of  her  last  years. 

The  dominance  and  restraint  of  a  lifetime  had  been  removed  and, 
as  was  inevitable,  many  changes  followed.  There  was  possibly  some 
abatement  of  the  staid  and  dignified  deportment  of  former  times, 
but  a  freer  and  more  genial  spirit  was  afoot.  Various  branches  of 
the  family  began  to  assert  their  independence,  to  plan  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Waters  and  Wilcoxsons  moved  to  Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 
where  they  bought  property  and  settled  side  by  side.  The  Archie 
Cushmans  chose  Summit,  New  Jersey,  for  their  hospitable  summer 
home.  In  winter  they  lived  in  17th  Street,  just  west  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  The  Pistors  moved  to  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  which 
at  that  time  was  thought  very  far  up  town.  What  is  now  Times 
Square  was  a  lonely  spot,  vacant  lots  filled  the  block  between 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-third  Streets;  so  lonely  indeed  that  Mother 
did  not  like  any  of  us  girls  to  cross  it  alone  at  dusk.  Of  course  we 
were  never  allowed  to  put  our  noses  out  of  the  front  door  after 
dark,  unless  we  were  well  protected. 

The  loss  of  Grandpa  s  influence  made  itself  most  felt  in  the  office. 
The  settling  up  of  the  estate  brought  discussion  and  disagreement  in 
its  train,  and,  lacking  his  strong  hand,  it  was  often  difficult  to 
smother  the  element  of  discontent  and  keep  as  much  of  the  dissen¬ 
sion  as  possible  from  Grandma's  knowledge.  To  extinguish  it 
entirely  was  impossible;  it  broke  into  flame  after  her  death. 
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Her  prejudice  against  card-playing  was  respected  all  during  her 
life  time  —  below  stairs  —  but  on  the  third  story,  in  the  realms 
of  bachelordom,  playing-cards  were  not  unknown  now.  Grandma 
never  invaded  that  region,  and  it  was  harmless  enough,  anyway  — 
for  gambling,  in  that  form,  was  not  one  of  the  Cushman  tempta¬ 
tions  or  sins.  Grandma’s  dislike  of  it  came  partly  from  her  strictly 
religious  training  and  partly  from  her  father’s  losses  at  cards,  which 
had  made  heavy  inroads  on  the  family  fortunes. 

Upon  the  third  floor,  however,  Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Will 
reigned  supreme.  Their  tastes  and  characters  were  in  strong  con¬ 
trast.  In  fact,  when  one  stops  to  consider  their  points  of  variance 
it  is  a  marvel  that  they  got  on  so  well  together.  Jim  was  the  only 
one  of  the  sons  who  inherited  his  father's  talent  for  money-making, 
—  that  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  entirely  upon  his  financial 
efforts,—  but  he  inherited  little  of  the  desire  for  culture  and  study 
that  played  so  large  a  part  in  Don  Alonzo’s  life.  He  loved  music 
of  the  lighter  type,  had  a  quick  and  correct  ear  for  anything  that 
took  his  fancy,  so  that  after  hearing  it  once,  he  could  go  to  the 
piano  and  play  it  from  memory.  The  doors  of  his  bookcase  were 
of  looking-glass,  behind  which  protecting  screen,  as  I  remember, 
one  might  find  a  racing  manual,  an  A.B.C.  railway  guide,  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  a  Bible,  a  whisk  broom,  and  a  flask  of  whisky  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  companionship  of  youth  was  what  he  delighted  in. 
He  was  never  happier  than  when  taking  half  a  dozen  of  his  nephews 
to  the  races,  a  ball  game,  or  to  the  latest  hit  in  musical  comedy. 

Gilmore’s  Garden  was  flourishing  then,  and  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van’s  operas  were  all  the  rage.  Uncle  Jim  was  said  to  have  seen  his 
favorite,  “Pinafore,”  twenty-three  times  in  all.  I  know  we  all  saw 
it  so  often  that,  with  Uncle  Jim  and  Holl  alternating  at  the  piano, 
we  sang  all  the  solos  and  choruses,  and  they  were  well  rendered, 
too.  The  other  operas  of  that  era  were  essayed  in  turn  and  furnished 
entertainment  for  many  a  Monday  night. 

When  Uncle  Jim  retired  from  business,  racing  and  baseball  be¬ 
came  his  hobbies.  He  had  taken  over  the  racing  stable  of  a  friend, 
for  a  bad  debt,  and,  under  the  guidance  and  management  of  the 
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fine  trainer  whom  he  had  retained,  it  was  successfully  run.  He 
brought  out  Girofle  and  Girofla,  also.  The  Duchess  and  Kingston, 
all  of  whom  made  fine  records  in  the  racing  world.  But  it  was  the  | 
sense  of  ownership  which  intrigued  him,  not  the  sporting  side  of 
the  venture  —  he  never  bet  more  than  five  or  ten  dollars  on  any 
horse  —  and  had  no  real  knowledge  of  horseflesh. 

With  so  strong  a  desire  for  companionship,  so  great  a  love  of 
young  society,  it  was  a  wonder  to  all  that  he  did  not  marry.  He 
devoted  himself  from  time  to  time  to  one  or  another  of  Laura's 
friends,  Kitty  Cropper,  Marianna  Moore,  or  Marianne  Earle,  fas¬ 
cinating  women,  all  of  them,  but  it  was  a  very  general  sort  of  atten-  ; 
tion,  nothing  of  ardent  love-making  about  it. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  Uncle  Will  was  in  strong  con¬ 
trast.  He  took  interest  in  literature  and  the  drama;  delighted  in 
woman's  society,  and  showed  himself  in  the  role  of  ardent  lover 
when  inclination  and  opportunity  ran  together.  Although  less 
musical  than  most  of  the  others,  he  was  an  inveterate  theater-goer. 
He  also  mixed  more  in  society  outside  of  Chelsea  and  had  a  host 
of  interesting  friends.  On  his  visits  to  Japan  and  China  during  the 
years  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Line,  he 
had  met  many  delightful  people.  On  leaving  the  service  he  settled 
down  to  practice  Medicine  in  New  York.  He  was,  in  a  way,  more 
in  touch  with  us  of  the  younger  generation  than  the  rest  of  our 
aunts  and  uncles.  Of  course  he  was  nearest  us  in  age,  but  it  was  his 
lively  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with  our  pursuits,  that  made  him 
so  congenial  a  companion.  As  I  have  said  before,  he  excelled  in  the 
role  of  Father  Confessor  and  Advisor-in-General  to  all  of  us.  The 
small  library,  which  opened  off  the  front  hall,  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  private  confessional,  and  Monday  evenings  offered  a  grand 
opportunity  for  the  unburdening  of  conscience  or  for  being  brought 
to  book,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  is  possible  that  we  sometimes 
thought  him  interfering,  but  there  were  many  other  occasions  when 
we  were  glad  to  talk  over  our  knotty  problems  with  one  who, 
though  older,  was  ready  to  judge  our  actions  from  a  standpoint 
nearer  our  own,  and  who  found  our  concerns  equally  absorbing. 
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It  was  he  who  declared  there  was  no  reason  why  we  girls  should 
not  see  the  vaudeville  performance  of  Harrigan  and  Hart,  at  Harry 
Miner's  theater  on  lower  Broadway  —  a  most  exciting  experience 
for  us.  He  and  Uncle  Jim  made  up  a  large  party.  It  seemed  very 
larky  and  Bohemian,  although  we  were  amply  chaperoned,  to  be 
seen  at  such  a  gay  place  of  amusement. 

As  soon  as  the  warmer  weather  permitted  they  delighted  in 
making  up  parties  for  Coney  Island,  with  dinner  at  Brighton  Beach 
Hotel,  and  afterward,  a  stroll  on  the  sands  while  Sousa's  band 
played,  or  we  listened  to  the  silver  strains  of  Levy's  cornet.  Then 
the  sail  home  by  moonlight,  and  lastly  a  ride  up  town  on  the 
Elevated, —  so  seldom  indulged  in  that  it  still  retained  the  thrill 
of  novelty. 

On  occasion  the  Uncles  could  be  autocratic,  narrow,  prejudiced, 
we  thought  them.  For  instance,  Fred  Cushman  happened  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  old  house,  and  Election  Day  coming 
just  then,  his  maiden  vote  was  cast  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  When 
the  news  of  this  disaster  came  to  their  ears,  it  was  discussed  in  of¬ 
fice  conclave  and  Fred  was  at  once  told  to  leave  the  house.  That  he 
should  have  dared  to  vote  for  a  Democrat  from  that  stronghold  of 
Republicanism,  was  accounted  a  “Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon.''  In  deep 
disgrace,  Fred  was  cast  forth,  to  become  something  of  a  persecuted 
hero  in  our  eyes.  We  spoke  of  him  with  bated  breath,  for  he  had 
shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  had  bearded  those  in 
power.  It  was  a  dangerous  precedent  and  they  tried  ineffectually  to 
suppress  it,  but  one  time  or  another  many  of  us  followed  Fred's 
lead. 

Those  who  have  suffered  most  from  oppression  are  so  often  the 
first  to  repress  others,  when  chance  offers.  Our  uncles  had  all  re¬ 
sented  the  state  of  subordination  in  which  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  had  been  passed,  but  here  they  were,  ready  to  stamp  out  the 
spirit  of  independence  the  moment  it  raised  its  head  in  the  next 
generation.  That  his  forefathers  had  sacrificed  all  for  freedom  of 
conscience  had  not  made  Don  Alonzo  Cushman  less  ready  to  re¬ 
press  initiative  in  his  children,  or  to  impose  his  own  ideas! 
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In  Fred's  case,  coercion  did  not  work;  but  although  gifted  with 
various  aptitudes  and  plenty  of  initiative,  he  lacked  the  persistence 
that  might  have  turned  his  undeniable  talents  to  better  account. 

Peace,  however,  returned  when  he  had  betaken  himself  and  his 
political  opinions  to  the  shelter  of  his  own  home,  where  greater 
latitude  was  allowed  the  idiosyncrasies  of  youth.  There  was,  in 
truth,  a  substratum  of  good  nature  running  through  the  family 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  bond  of  affection  made  it 
difficult  for  them,  as  a  whole,  to  long  endure  a  feeling  of  antag¬ 
onism  against  any  one  of  their  number,  it  usually  evaporated  with 
time,  and  was  forgotten.  There  were  few  exceptions  to  this  in  the 
course  of  long  years  spent  in  perhaps  too  close  proximity  to  one 
another. 

Weddings  were  again  in  the  air.  Marguerite  Pistor  married 
Phineas  Chew,  of  Geneva,  New  York.  Then  came  Ed  Faber's  mar¬ 
riage  to  Emily  Ogden,  of  New  York  —  next,  that  of  Jim  Waters 
to  Jennie  Bailey,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Then  to  our  great 
surprise,  Uncle  Will  became  engaged.  We  had  looked  upon  him 
and  Uncle  Jim,  for  so  long,  as  steady  standbys  of  bachelordom, 
it  was  difficult  to  readjust  our  ideas  and  include  him  also  in  the  list 
of  benedicts.  His  wife  was  Lillie  Potter,  a  friend,  cousin  (though 
distant),  and  contemporary  of  our  own.  True  to  family  habit, 
they  settled  in  Twenty-second  Street,  very  near  the  large  house 
recently  bought  by  Uncle  Holbrook,  who,  by  the  fact  of  Lillie 
Potter  being  Aunt  Molly's  niece,  became  uncle  to  his  own  brother. 

Great  change  was  imminent,  for  with  Grandma's  death,  the 
Folly  entered  its  last  phase  of  existence. 

Quiet  and  retiring  in  manner,  as  she  had  always  been,  Matilda 
Charity  Ritter  Cushman  had  held  first  place  in  the  love  of  her 
children,  and  was  truly  mourned,  not  only  by  them,  but  by  all 
those  of  her  grandchildren  who  were  old  enough  to  know  and 
appreciate  her  well-balanced  character  and  sweet  disposition.  With 
her  going  there  passed  from  the  old  home  the  atmosphere  of  quiet 
dignity  and  high  endeavor  with  which  her  presence  had  dowered  it. 


Chapter  XII. 


LAST  YEARS  IN  THE  OLD  HOUSE 


THE  executors  of  Grandma’s  estate  accepted  an  offer,  made  by 
Uncle  Jim,  for  the  house  with  all  its  contents,  and  that  entire 
property  passed  into  his  hands. 

On  taking  it  over,  he  asked  Laura,  Ella  and  Harsen  to  continue 
to  look  upon  it  still  as  their  home,  as  well  as  Addie,  Gertrude  and 
Charlie,  who  had  recently  given  up  their  old  house  in  Nineteenth 
Street.  Laura  and  Ella  decided  to  travel  abroad  for  some  time  before 
settling  down  again,  so  Harsen  was  the  only  one  of  the  Smiths  to 
remain;  but  the  three  Cushmans  made  it  their  home. 

Eventually  Harsen  —  at  odds  with  the  family  over  financial 
affairs  —  became  so  offensive  in  manner  that  Uncle  Jim  was  forced 
to  tell  him  he  must  leave  170.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  a  man  of 
Uncle  Jim’s  caliber,  so  usually  mild  in  manner  and  shunning  all 
altercation,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  In  retaliation,  Harsen  cut  the 
entire  Chelsea  contingent,  including  his  sisters,  and  employed  his 
spare  hours  in  sending  first  one,  then  another  of  us,  disagreeable 
letters  or  post  cards.  At  one  time  he  was  reputed  to  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  it  was  afterwards  lost  in  speculation  and 
he  became  exceedingly  poor.  Some  of  his  cousins  tried  to  assist 
him,  but  he  was  difficult  to  deal  with.  Joe  and  Jim  Cushman,  Jr., 
were  the  only  ones  who  really  succeeded  in  the  end.  All  honor 
to  their  efforts  — . 

The  estate  office  —  that  stronghold  of  business  and  family  life 
—  went  on  as  usual.  Gradually,  the  next  generation  was  inducted 
into  its  working  and  it  held  its  old  position  as  a  place  of  reunion. 
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The  grassy  turf  of  the  garden  lying  behind  it  was  transformed  into 
a  tennis  court.  The  back  office,  never  of  much  use,  now  served  for 
the  storage  of  nets,  rackets  and  balls  and  general  tennis  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  became  a  meeting  place  for  those  who  indulged  in  the 
sport,  and  they  were  many.  From  Charlie  down,  the  court  was 
open  to  one  and  all  of  the  tribe  and  was  in  constant  requisition. 
They  were  also  privileged  to  bring  their  friends.  It  formed  another 
point  of  reunion.  Every  fine,  warm  afternoon,  the  chairs  and 
benches  bordering  the  courts  were  in  demand  and  were  filled  with 
onlookers,  ready  with  outspoken  criticism  or  applause  of  the 
players.  From  early  spring  until  the  chill  of  autumn  drove  one 
indoors,  there  were  tennis  tournaments,  garden  parties,  afternoon 
teas  served  on  the  wistaria-hung  veranda,  which  looked  delight¬ 
fully  cool  with  its  green  and  white  flooring,  a  veritable  oasis  from 
the  fiery  heat  of  Manhattan’s  summer.  Gertrude  was  in  her  element 
at  the  tea  table. 

Uncle  Jim’s  open-handed  hospitality  did  not  stop  there.  With 
Addie  as  his  right  hand,  the  Monday  evenings  not  only  continued, 
but  broadened  out.  The  reception  became  less  clannish,  many  out¬ 
siders  were  invited  and  a  number  of  foreigners  of  distinction  were 
entertained  at  one  time  or  another.  In  all  this  Addie  and  Gertrude 
gave  able  assistance  by  the  warmth  of  their  reception.  Addie’s 
genius  for  domestic  arrangement  ensured  the  smooth  running  of 
the  house,  and  Gertrude  was  fertile  in  suggestions  of  variety  in  the 
entertainment.  She  specially  excelled  in  getting  up  musicales,  hav¬ 
ing  good  material  to  her  hand  in  the  family,  as  foundation.  At  that 
time.  Will  Wilcoxson  played  delightfully  on  the  cello,  Katie  sang, 
as  did  Gertrude  herself.  Mary  Shea  could  always  be  depended  on  for 
an  operatic  solo  full  of  trills;  also,  there  was  the  general  musical 
talent  of  the  cousins,  which  has  been  spoken  of  elsewhere,  and  Ger¬ 
trude  knew  outside  performers  in  plenty. 

The  routine  of  household  living  had  in  a  measure  changed. 
Family  prayers  had  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was  no  longer  a  crime  to 
get  down  a  bit  late  for  breakfast;  in  fact,  there  was  a  general  easing 
off  of  the  stringent  rules  and  regulations 'of  the  earlier  time. 
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Most  of  the  old  servants  had  been  retained.  Although  the  horses 
were  no  longer  in  the  stables,  (which  were  presently  pulled  down 
to  give  place  to  two  houses  which  Uncle  Jim  had  built  on  that 
land) ,  John  Brown  still  remained,  now  translated  to  the  post  of 
butler,  valet  and  handy-man  in  general.  He  seemed  as  much  a  part 
of  the  house,  and  quite  as  necessary,  as  the  staircase. 

Then  there  was  the  quaint  little  Irish  laundress,  Ellen  Corrigan, 
who  had  been  in  the  house  for  years  and  years,  and  whose  native 
wit  and  drollery  made  her  a  favorite  with  all.  Joanna,  the  waitress, 
also,  stayed  on;  and  pretty  little  Katy,  who  had  been  Grandma’s 
personal  maid.  These  two  were  not  such  old  retainers,  but  had  been 
associated  with  the  house  long  enough  to  seem  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Corrigan,  as  she  was  called  by  everyone,  was  a  frail  little  wo¬ 
man.  Her  health  giving  away,  Uncle  Jim  later  gave  her  a  pension 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  And  soon  a  fine,  young  policeman  came  along 
and  carried  off  pretty  Katy.  They  prospered  —  it’s  a  way  police¬ 
men  have  —  and  years  later  Addie  went  to  see  her  and  found  her 
living  in  her  own  brownstone  house  and  talking  about  a  college 
education  for  her  young  sons. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  they  still  formed  part  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  170  Ninth  Avenue,  and  their  presence  contributed  largely 
to  the  atmosphere  of  comfort  we  had  been  accustomed  to  and  in 
which  we  had  grown  up. 

Uncle  Jim’s  wish  was  that  in  its  general  trend  the  running  of 
the  house  should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  earlier 
days.  But  time  and  progress  bring  so  many  changes  and  innovations 
in  their  train  that  if  one  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  one’s  generation 
one  must  adopt  them  and  fit  them  into  the  scheme.  There  was  the 
alteration  of  the  daily  schedule, —  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred, —  manners  became  less  staid  and  ceremonious,  and  under 
the  open-handed  hospitality  of  its  new  master,  a  spirit  of  bon- 
hommie  invaded  the  old  house,  it  was  rejuvenated. 

But  while  he  remembered  and  provided  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
younger  generation,  which  was  pushing  up  and  clamoring  for 
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recognition,  Uncle  Jim’s  kind  heart  never  forgot  the  old  friends, 
especially  those  who  had  fallen  on  hard  times.  There  was  Mary- 
Ann  Rowland,  an  old  friend  of  Grandma’s,  wealthy  in  her  youth, 
but  left  destitute  when  too  old  and  infirm  for  work;  she  was  made 
welcome  to  his  dinner-table  every  Sunday,  and  carefully  provided 
for  to  the  end  of  her  life.  And  there  were  innumerable  others  whose 
cares  were  lightened  by  Addie’s  sympathy  and  Uncle  Jim's 
generosity. 

When  the  new  regime  was  running  smoothly,  the  Thanksgiving 
celebration  was  omitted  as  an  occasion  of  general  family  reunion, 
but  New  Year’s  Eve  grew  steadily  in  importance.  During  Grand¬ 
ma’s  lifetime  Uncle  Jim  had  introduced  a  species  of  lottery,  after 
the  household  had  received  their  gifts  and  Grandma  had  distrib¬ 
uted  the  usual  envelopes  containing  presents  of  money  for  all  her 
descendants.  This  lottery,  after  her  death,  became  the  central  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  With  Addie’s  help  in  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  her  good  taste  in  selection,  they  bought  as  many  articles 
as  there  were  nieces  and  nephews.  All  these  things,  carefully  wrapped 
and  numbered,  were  stowed  away  in  large  clothes  baskets  under 
the  grand  piano  in  the  back  drawing  room  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  event. 

When  the  night  arrived,  a  laughing,  teasing  throng  of  old 
cronies  finally  found  seats  round  the  sides  of  the  front  room,  while 
Uncle  Jim  took  his  place  behind  a  small  table  between  the  col¬ 
umns  in  the  center.  On  the  table  stood  two  bowls;  in  one  were 
numbers  corresponding  to  those  on  the  gifts  in  the  baskets  behind 
him;  in  the  other  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  draw.  Two  other 
uncles  assisted  in  the  giving  out  of  the  parcels. 

When  all  was  ready,  Uncle  Jim  plunged  his  hand  into  the  bowl 
containing  the  names  and  called  aloud  the  one  he  had  drawn.  The 
person  named  went  forward,  drew  a  number  from  the  second  bowl 
and  called  it  aloud, —  one  of  the  assistants  found  the  package  in 
the  basket  and  the  recipient  carried  it  to  the  center  of  the  front 
room,  where  a  sheet  had  been  spread  and  another  basket  placed 
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upon  it.  An  extra  uncle  stood  beside  this  ready  to  cut  cords,  help 
with  the  unwrapping  and  stow  the  debris  away,  while  the  gift 
was  held  up  to  view,  amid  a  chorus  of  “Ohs!”  and  “Ahs!”  and 
remarks,  pertinent,  or  impertinent,  from  the  spectators.  This 
routine  was  followed  until  everyone  had  drawn  and  exhibited  their 
winnings,  then  the  baskets  were  carried  away  and  Uncle  Jim, 
standing  in  our  midst,  called  out  that  presents  might  be  exchanged 
if  one  wished  to  do  so. 

The  real  fun  of  the  evening  began  then.  There  was  a  grand 
scramble  —  wheedling,  bargaining,  dickering  on  all  sides,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  shouting  and  laughter  that  sounded  like  bedlam 
let  loose.  Uncle  Jim,  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  for  fear  of  missing 
any  of  the  fun  in  which  he  simply  reveled.  He  had  also  provided 
New  Year’s  gifts  for  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  those 
were  presented  in  a  more  orderly  manner.  The  evening  ended  as 
usual  with  a  fine  supper,  dancing,  and  the  songs  and  choruses  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Cushman. 

There  was  another  custom,  inaugurated  by  his  father,  which 
Uncle  Jim  revived, —  that  of  taking  parties  of  us  off  for  delightful 
trips.  Two  of  the  girls,  a  boy  and  himself,  made  up  a  quartette. 
We  traveled  in  luxury,  saw  whatever  sights  were  to  be  seen,  were 
taken  to  plays  or  other  entertainments  in  the  various  towns  where 
we  stopped  and  were  given  a  free  hand  to  indulge  in  any  pleasure 
we  chose;  his  only  requirements  being  that  we  should  be  well- 
dressed,  on  time  for  meals,  and  ready  to  fall  in  with  whatever  his 
plans  might  be. 

There  were  two  more,  very  small  members  of  this  household, 
whom  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  but  whose  presence  one  always 
associated  with  the  genial  hospitality  of  those  days:  Tip  and  Bon¬ 
nie,  pedigreed  King  Charles  spaniels,  very  fine  specimens  of  their 
kind.  Between  brushings  and  baths,  their  long  silky  ears  and  coats 
shone  like  satin,  they  cocked  their  heads  at  an  acute  angle  and 
sniffed  the  air  with  their  aristocratic,  snub  noses,  very  sensible  of 
their  importance  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
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Kaleidoscopic  changes  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  gay 
company  of  cousins,  as  one  or  another  was  claimed  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  business,  travel,  or  matrimony. 

With  the  wedding  of  Madelaine  Pistor  to  Cryder  Lea  of  Staten 
Island,  the  matrimonial  ball  was  set  rolling  once  more,  and  off 
they  sailed  to  the  blue  Canary  Isles.  Then  Matilda  Faber  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  bringing  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  family,  Camillus 
Kidder,  one  who  had  long  been  a  “Star”  of  the  “Friends  in 
Council,”  and  whose  light  shone  as  well  in  the  legal  firmament 
of  New  York. 

A  marriage  from  the  “Folly”  itself  was  next  in  order.  At  Uncle 
Jim’s  invitation,  Mother,  Nettie  and  I  were  spending  the  winter 
with  him,  while  waiting  to  take  possession  of  a  house  Mother  had 
recently  bought  in  East  Thirty-seventh  Street:  and  it  was  from 
the  portals  of  the  “Folly”  that  I  went  forth  to  marry  Noel  Ever- 
ingham  Sainsbury,  of  London,  England,  on  December  sixth,  the 
sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  Don  Alonzo  and 
Matilda  Charity  Smith  Cushman.  We  sailed  the  next  day  for 
England  and  our  wanderings  extended  over  many  years. 

Fred  Wilcoxson’s  marriage  to  Florence  Du  Puy,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after,  ended  tragically  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  bride. 
His  second  marriage,  to  Annie  Hosmer  several  years  later,  rounded 
out  most  happily  a  boy  and  girl  romance,  dating  from  the  days 
when  their  families  lived  side  by  side  in  Nyack.  They  made  their 
home  in  Chelsea,  and  Fred  became  a  manager  in  the  Estate  Office. 

Townsend  Cushman  brought  us,  all  the  way  from  Kentucky,  the 
fair  and  fragile  Ollie  Cochrane.  Their  rapt  devotion  has  become  a 
family  idyl.  Then,  hard  on  his  heels,  followed  Will,  with  blue¬ 
eyed,  warm-hearted  Maud  Savage.  Their  stalwart  sons  will  ably 
carry  on  the  Cushman  name. 

Will  and  Townsend  had  built  up  for  themselves  a  substantial 
Manufacturers’  Agency  business.  Subsequently  Townsend  with¬ 
drew,  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont  and  Arthur  H.  Lockett  joined  with 
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Will  in  the  active  management  of  the  Agency,  until  Will's  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidency. 

Uncle  Archie’s  eldest  daughter,  Marione,  married  Haley  Fiske, 
later  widely  known  as  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York, —  a  man  of  broad  vision  and  dynamic 
personality.  Marione's  well-balanced  intellect  kept  her  abreast  of 
his  enterprise,  and  she  has  made  her  own  fine  record  in  her  work 
for  Public  Service. 

There  were  two  of  Uncle  Holbrook’s  sons  who  did  not  marry. 
Both  of  them  died  in  their  early  manhood,  but  were  well  known 
for  their  achievements  in  the  scientific  world,  Holl  and  Howard. 
Holl,  especially,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments.  On 
graduating  from  Columbia,  he  received  a  fellowship  in  Science  and 
continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  Germany. 
Returning  later  to  Columbia,  he  engaged  in  laboratory  work  there 
and  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  scientific  instruments. 

The  eldest  girl  of  the  family,  Helen,  married  the  Reverend  Lyber- 
tus  Van  Bokkelin,  and  ever  since  his  death  she  has  been  a  devoted 
worker  in  various  Church  organizations. 

In  the  field  of  Real  Estate,  Joe  carried  on  the  Cushman  tradition 
with  his  successful  operations.  He  married  Fannie  Rathbone  of 
New  York.  His  youngest  brother,  Jim,  went  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  later  branched  out  on  his  own  account.  Jim  has  added 
greatly  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  the  housing  of  young 
business  men  and  women  in  New  York,  by  carrying  out  an  idea  of 
his  own,  which  has  resulted  in  giving  them  the  benefit  of  moderate- 
priced,  well-organized  hotels,  with  attractive  recreation  rooms  and 
available  restaurants.  His  handsome  wife,  Vera  Scott,  well  known 
for  her  active  association  with  the  Y.W.C.A.,  was  decorated  for 
her  organization  of  Hostess  Houses  during  the  World  War. 

So  with  the  record  of  the  younger  Faber  weddings,  I  now  come 
to  the  end  of  the  list  of  those  who  married  while  the  old  house 
Still  held  its  place  on  Chelsea  Square. 
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There  was  Len,  with  his  strong  artistic  bent,  who  married  Amy 
Corning;  May,  who  chose  an  Irishman,  Harry  Davis,  of  Belfast; 
and  tall,  willowy  Nell,  whose  husband,  Fred  Howden,  is  now 
Bishop  of  New  Mexico. 

With  the  sudden  death  of  Uncle  Jim  the  era  of  Patriarchal  life 
in  the  Cushman  family  came  to  an  end.  For  the  last  time  the  long 
queue  of  black-robed  mourners  passed  out  of  its  doors  and  wound 
its  way  to  St.  Peter's  Church.  Uncle  Jim  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

The  Folly's  life  was  over,  it  passed,  and  a  modern  apartment 
house  rose  from  its  ruins.  The  only  remaining  trace  of  it  left,  is 
a  picturesque  bit  of  the  old  garden  in  the  rear  with  the  grape- 
arbor  still  standing. 

Chelsea  itself  was  undergoing  a  transformation,  old  buildings 
disappearing,  new  ones  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  night 
on  all  sides. 

Within  the  Seminary  grounds,  stately  colleges,  a  beautiful  Chapel 
and  fine  residences  for  Dean  and  Professors,  following  the  Oxford 
style,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  original  rough,  grey-stone  build¬ 
ings.  Where  Cushman  children  had  romped  and  played  on  broad 
grassy  stretches,  trim  lawns  lie  between  the  gravelled  paths,  and 
students  in  cap  and  gown  stroll  back  and  forth  behind  the  hand¬ 
some  wrought-iron  railings  which  have  supplanted  the  picket 
fences  of  early  days.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  on  Easter  morn¬ 
ings,  the  music  and  message  of  Eastertide  ring  out,  to  the  very  con¬ 
fines  of  the  onetime  village. 

Far  and  wide  the  members  of  the  clan  have  scattered.  Of  the 
many  Cushman  homes  in  Chelsea  but  one  remains  — -  Uncle  Will's 
children,  alone,  still  live  in  the  house  in  which  they  were  born. 
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IX  TO  XIII  GENERATIONS 


EIGHTH  GENERATION 


Don  Alonzo  Cushman 

Born  1792 
Died  1875 
Married  1815 

Matilda  Charity  Smith  Ritter 

Born  1798 
Died  1881 

NINTH  GENERATION 

Children : 

Mary  Matilda  Falconer  Cushman,  born  1816,  died  1898 
Alonzo  Ritter  Cushman,  born  1818,  died  1873 
Katharine  Ritter  Cushman,  born  1820,  died  1852 
Caroline  Thomas  Cushman,  born  1822,  died  1898 
John  Henry  Hobart  Cushman,  born  1824,  died  1893 
Angelica  Barraclough  Cushman,  born  1826,  died  1908 
Emilie  Arnault  Cushman,  born  1828,  died  1897 
Archibald  Falconer  Cushman,  born  1830,  died  1901 
Ephriam  Holbrook  Cushman,  born  1832,  died  1903 
Julia  Josephine  Cushman,  born  1834,  died  young 
James  Stewart  Cushman,  born  1836,  died  1894 
William  Floyd  Cushman,  born  1839,  died  1904 
Elisabeth  Adeline  Cushman,  born  1841,  died  young 

All  were  born  in  the  City  of  New  York 
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IX.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 


Mary  Matilda  Falconer  Cushman 

Born  1816 
Died  1898 
Married  1842 

Philippe  Frederique  Pistor 

Born  1807 
Died  1872 


Children : 

Frederick  Pistor,  born  1843,  died  young 
Philip  Pistor,  born  1845,  died  1916 
Rudolph  Pistor,  born  1847 
William  Pistor,  born  1849,  died  1921 
Mary  Pistor,  born  1851,  died  young 
Annette  Pistor,  born  1853 
Matilda  Pistor,  born  1854,  died  young 
Marguerite  Pistor,  born  1855 
Madelaine  Pistor,  born  1857 
Pauline  Pistor,  born  1859 

Philip  Pistor 

Born  1845 
Died  1916 
Married  1878 
Kate  Foulke 

Born  1851 
Died  1897 

Children : 

Marie  Matilda  Pistor,  born  1879 
Annette  Christine  Pistor,  born  1882 
Kathleen  Pistor,  born  1889 

Annette  Christine  Pistor 

Born  1882 
Married  1910 

James  Slack  Malseed 
Born  1884 
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XII.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XII.  Gen. 


Children : 

James  Malseed,  born  1911 
Philip  Malseed,  born  1912 
Annette  Malseed,  born  1916 

William  Pistor 

Born  1849 
Died  1921 
Married  1898 

Eliza  H.  Platt 
Born  1855 

Marguerite  Pistor 

Born  1855 
Married  1879 

Phineas  Prouty  Chew 
Born  1853 


Children : 

Theodora  Marguerite  Chew,  born  1880 
Katherine  Alexander  Chew,  born  1882 
Beverly  Chew,  born  1885 
Philip  Frederick  Chew,  born  1885 

Theodora  Marguerite  Chew 

Born  1880 
Married  1901 

William  A.  Barstow 

Born  1880 
Died  1922 

Children : 

William  A.  Barstow,  born  1903,  died  young 
Theodora  C.  Barstow,  born  1911 
Lois  F.  Barstow,  born  1911 
Frank  Q.  Barstow,  born  1914 
Beverly  C.  Barstow,  born  1921 
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XL  Gen. 

Katherine  Alexander  Chew 

Born  1882 

Married  1904 

Robert  Elliot  Tod 

Born  1867 

XII.  Gen. 

Daughter: 

Katherine  Kennedy  Tod,  born  1907 

XII.  Gen. 

Katherine  Kennedy  Tod 

Born  1907 

Married  1930 

Henry  Bradley  Martin 

Born  1906 

XIII.  Gen. 

Children : 

Daughter,  1931 

XI.  Gen. 

Beverly  Chew 

Born  1885 

Married  1913 

1st  Madeleine  Scranton 

Born  1890 

Died  1927 

2nd  Margaret  S.  Henry 

Born  1888 

XI.  Gen. 

Philip  Frederick  Chew 

Born  1885 

Married  1925 

Jane  Cory 

Born 

XII.  Gen. 

Children : 

Margaret  E.  Chew,  born  1927 
Beverly  Chew,  born  1929 
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X.  Gen.  Madelaine  Pistor 

Born  1857 
Married  1881 

Isaac  Cryder  Lea 

Born  1857 
Died  1908 

Children : 

XI.  Gen.  Mary  Pistor  Lea,  born  1886 

Eleanor  McKay  Lea,  born  1888 
Madelaine  Cryder  Lea,  born  1892 

XI.  Gen.  Mary  Pistor  Lea 

Born  1886 
Married  1909 

Oliver  Templeton  Johnson 
Born 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Laura  Lea  Johnson,  born  1915 

Oliver  Templeton  Johnson,  born  1919 

XI.  Gen.  Eleanor  McKay  Lea 

Born  1888 
Married  1917 

Eric  Ture  King 
Born  1882 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Madelaine  Cryder  King,  born  1918 

Eric  Ture  King,  born  1921 

X.  Gen.  Pauline  Pistor 

Born  1859 
Married  1882 

Noel  Everingham  Sainsbury 

Born  1855 
Died  1928 
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Children : 

XI.  Gen.  Noel  Everingham  Sainsbury,  born  1884 

Pauline  Pistor  Sainsbury,  born  1885,  died  1915 

XI.  Gen.  Noel  Everingham  Sainsbury 

Born  1884 
Married 

1st  Bessie  Slade 

Born  1894 
Divorced 

Children: 

XII.  Gen.  Pauline  Annette  Sainsbury,  born  1915,  died  1917 

John  Noel  Sainsbury,  born  1920 

Married  1926 

2nd  Dorothy  Wayne  Illick 
Born  1900 

Daughter: 

XII.  Gen.  Wayne  Sainsbury,  born  1927 

XI.  Gen.  Pauline  Pistor  Sainsbury 

Born  1885 
Died  1915 
Married  1909 

Samuel  Anderson  Purviance 
Born  1872 
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IX.  Gen. 

Alonzo  Ritter  Cushman 

Born  1818 

Died  1873 

Married  1839 

Elisabeth  Adeline  Jones 

Children : 

X.  Gen. 

Elisabeth  Adeline  Cushman,  born  1840,  died  1910 
Alonzo  Ritter  Cushman,  born  1842,  died  1870 
Georgianna  Montgomery  Cushman,  b.  1843,  d.  young 
Charles  Allerton  Cushman,  born  1845,  died  1923 
Matilda  Ritter  Cushman,  born  1846,  died  1877 

George  Montgomery  Cushman,  born  1848,  died  young 
Arthur  Stewart  Cushman,  born  1851,  died  young 
Benjamin  Cushman,  born  185 — ,  died  1876 

Gertrude  Ruthven  Cushman,  born  1858 

X.  Gen. 

Matilda  Ritter  Cushman 

Born  1846 

Died  1877 

Married  1874 

Stephen  Elliot  Barnwell 
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IX.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


Katherine  Ritter  Cushman 
Born  1820 
Died  1852 
Married  1839 
Newell  Bradner  Smith 
Born  1810 
Died  18— 

Children : 

Matilda  Cushman  Smith,  born  1840,  died  young 
Allerton  Cushman  Smith,  b.  1841,  d.  in  the  Civil  War 
Newell  Bradner  Smith,  born  1844,  died  young 
Laura  Elisabeth  Smith,  born  1845,  died  1890 
Harsen  Halsted  Smith,  born  1847,  died  1918 
Ella  Mary  Smith,  born  1850,  died  1894 
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IX.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 

XII.  Gen. 


Caroline  Thomas  Cushman 
Born  1822 
Died  1898 
Married  1849 
James  Talman  Waters 
Born  1821 
Died  1892 

Children : 

James  Talman  Waters,  born  1852,  died  1914 

Henry  Anton  Waters,  born  1859 

James  Talman  Waters 
Born  1852 
Died  1914 
Married  1880 
Jane  Bailey 
Born  1854 
Died  1923 

Daughter : 

Frances  Bailey  Waters,  born  1888,  died  1930 


Frances  Bailey  Waters 
Born  1888 
Died  1930 
Married  1911 
Charles  A.  Ellison 
Born  1885 
Died  1919 

Children : 

Jane  Bailey  Ellison,  born  1912 
Frances  Waters  Ellison,  born  1914 
Harriet  Dunlop  Ellison,  born  1916 
Charles  A.  Ellison,  born  1918 
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IX.  Gen.  John  Henry  Hobart  Cushman 

Born  1824 
Died  1893 
Married  1847 
Mary  Huddart 
Born  1826 
Died  1898 

Children : 

X.  Gen.  Mary  Huddart  Cushman,  born  1848,  died  1869 

Angelica  Barraclough  Cushman,  born  1850,  died  1915 
Matilda  Ritter  Cushman,  born  1852,  died  1915 
John  Henry  Cushman,  born  1853,  died  young 
Frederick  Cushman,  born  1854,  died  1917 
Townsend  Cushman,  born  1855 
Frank  Cushman,  born  185 — ,  died  young 
William  Cruger  Cushman,  born  1858 
Constance  Cushman,  born  ,  died  young 

X.  Gen.  Angelica  Barraclough  Cushman 

Born  1850 
Died  1915 
Married  1875 

Stephen  Ward  Doubleday 

Born  1845 
Died  1926 

Daughter : 

XI.  Gen.  Angelica  Cushman  Doubleday 

Born  1890 
Married  1921 

Simeon  Tropp 
Born - 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Sylvia  Magoun  Tropp,  born  1922 

Stephen  Ward  Doubleday  Tropp,  born  1930 
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X.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 

XII.  Gen. 
X.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 


Frederick  Cushman 

Born  1854 
Died  1917 
Married - 

Grace  Raymond 

Born - 

Died  1922 

Daughter : 

Doris  Florence  Cushman 

Born  1907 
Married - 

Carl  Fraser 
Born 

Son: 

Carl  Cushman  Fraser 

Townsend  Cushman 

Born  1855 
Married  1886 

Ollie  Tayler  Cochran 
Born - 

William  Cruger  Cushman 

Born  1858 
Married  1886 

Margrette  Coolidge  Savage 
Born - 

Children : 

John  Clydesdale  Cushman,  born  1887 
Townsend  Hamilton  Cushman,  born  1889 
Cruger  Huddart  Cushman,  born  1891 
Constance  Hunter  Cushman,  born  1893 
Margrette  Louise  Cushman,  born  1894 
Douglas  Hobart  Cushman,  born  1896 
Mary  Allerton  Cushman,  born  1898 
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XI.  Gen.  John  Clydesdale  Cushman 

Born  1887 

Married - 

Helen  Goodrich 
Born - 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  John  Clydesdale  Cushman,  born  1912 

Anne  Cushman,  born  1920 
Robert  William  Cushman,  born  1926 

XI.  Gen.  Townsend  Hamilton  Cushman 

Born  1889 

Married - 

Alice  Llewellyn 
Born  1889 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Susanna  Cushman,  born  1920 

Townsend  Hamilton  Cushman,  born  1923 
Elisabeth  Jones  Cushman,  born  1926 

XI.  Gen.  Cruger  Huddart  Cushman 

Born  1891 

Married - 

Katherine  Whitacre 
Born  1895 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Charles  Whitacre  Cushman,  born  1917 

Katherine  Whitacre  Cushman,  born  1919 
Margaret  Harlow  Cushman,  born  1926 
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XI.  Gen.  Constance  Hunter  Cushman 

Born  1893 

Married - 

Richard  Bradley 
Born  1889 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Constance  Hunter  Bradley,  born  1920 

Robert  Edwin  Bradley,  born  1922 
Patricia  Cushman  Bradley,  born  1924 
Diana  Hamilton  Bradley,  born  1926 


XI.  Gen.  Mary  Allerton  Cushman 

Born  1898 
1st  Married 
Thomas  Cooper 

Born - 

Divorced 

Daughter : 

XII.  Gen.  June  Elisabeth  Cooper,  b.  1917 

2nd  Married  1931 
Zack  Dowling 
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IX.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


Angelica  Barraclough  Cushman 
Born  1826 
Died  1908 
Married  1853 

Gustavus  William  Faber 
Born  1823 
Died  1895 

Children : 

Gustavus  William  Faber,  born  1854,  died  young 

Alexander  Edward  Faber,  born  1855,  died  1930 

Matilda  Cushman  Faber,  born  1857 

Charles  Henschel  Faber,  born  1858,  died  young 

Harold  Faber,  born  1859,  died  young 

Lenox  Stewart  Faber,  born  1861 

Rudolph  Corleissen  Faber,  born  1863,  died  1926 

Mary  Agens  Faber,  born  1886 

Reginald  Faber,  born  1868,  died  young 

Angelica  Constance  Faber,  born  1869,  died  1923 

Alexander  Edward  Faber 
Born  1855 
Died  1930 
Married  1880 
Emily  Bacon  Ogden 
Born  1856 

Children: 

Gustavus  William  Faber,  born  1881 
Charles  Ogden  Faber,  born  1884 
Mary  Armitage  Faber,  born  1886 
Edward  Stuart  Faber,  born  1896 

Gustavus  William  Faber 
Born  1881 
Married  1922 

Mary  Harrower  Osborne 
Born  1881 
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XL  Gen.  Charles  Ogden  Faber 

Born  1884 
Married  1919 

Helen  Cutler  Hammond 
Born  1890 

Daughter : 

XII.  Gen.  Elisabeth  Hammond  Faber,  born  1920 

XI.  Gen.  Edward  Stuart  Faber 

Born  1896 
Married  1923 

Pamela  Thomas 
Born  1896 

Daughter : 

XII.  Gen.  Felicie  Ogden  Faber,  born  1929 

X.  Gen.  Matilda  Cushman  Faber 

Born  1857 
Married  1881 

Camillus  George  Kidder 

Born  1850 
Died  1921 

Children : 

XI.  Gen.  Jerome  Faber  Kidder,  born  1883 

Lois  Faber  Kidder,  born  1885 

George  Herrick  Faber  Kidder,  born  1888 

XI.  Gen.  Jerome  Faber  Kidder 

Born  1883 
Married  1914 

Lavinia  B.  Frissell 
Born  1882 

Daughter: 

XII.  Gen.  Lois  Frissell  Kidder,  born  1915 
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XI.  Gen. 

Lois  Faber  Kidder 

Born  1885 

Married  1914 

Eugene  Yorke  Allen 

Born  1879 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Herrick  Kidder  Allen,  born  1917 


XI.  Gen. 

Margaret  Yorke  Allen,  born  1919 
Camilla  Kidder  Allen,  born  1921 

George  Herrick  Faber  Kidder 
Born  1888 

Married  1913 

Evelyn  B.  Tyem 

Born - 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Jerome  Herrick  Kidder,  born  1914 


Evelyn  Kidder,  born  1917 

Howard  Camillus  Kidder,  born  1927 

X.  Gen. 

Lenox  Stewart  Faber 
Born  1861 

Married  1889 

Amy  Caroline  Corning 
Born  1862 

Children: 

XI.  Gen. 

Gladys  Faber,  born  1889 

Edward  Corning  Faber,  born  1896 

XI.  Gen. 

Gladys  Faber 

Born  1889 

Married  1920 

Richard  Bryan  Grant 
Born  1883 

Daughter: 

XII.  Gen.  Eleanor  Faber  Grant,  born  1922 
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XI.  Gen. 

Edwin  Corning  Faber 

Born  1896 

Married  1926 

Eleanor  Van  Nuyse 

Born  1897 

Daughter: 

XII.  Gen.  Joan  Van  Nuyse  Faber,  born  1928 


X.  Gen. 

Rudolph  Corleissen  Faber 

Born  1863 

Married  1902 

Jane  Sarah  Frances  Martine 

Born  1869 

X.  Gen. 

Mary  Agnes  Faber 

Born  1866 . 

Married  1889 

Henry  Inkerman  Walker  Davis 

Children : 

XI.  Gen. 

William  Faber  Davis,  born  1890 
Maunsell  Henry  Davis,  born  1894 

Mary  Cushman  Davis,  born  1897 

XI.  Gen. 

William  Faber  Davis 

Born  1890 

Married  1925 

Mary  Griffen  Pennypacker 

Born - 

Children: 

XII.  Gen.  William  Faber  Davis,  born  1926 

Richard  Pennypacker  Davis,  born  1927 
James  Cushman  Davis,  born  1931 
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XL  Gen.  Maunsell  Henry  Davis 

Born  1894 
Married  1923 

Margaret  Wallace  Belfield 
Born  1891 

XI.  Gen.  Mary  Cushman  Davis 

Born  1897 
Married  1924 
Rolf  Lee  Hartwell 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Mary  Angelica  Hartwell,  born  1925 

Rolf  Lee  Hartwell,  born  1928 

X.  Gen.  Angelica  Constance  Faber 

Born  1869 
Died  1923 
Married  1895 

Frederick  Bingham  Howden 
Born - 

Children : 

XI.  Gen.  Angelica  Howden,  born  1896 

Douglas  Faber  Howden,  born  1897 
Esther  Orrell  Howden,  born  1899 
Frederick  Bingham  Howden,  born  1902 
John  Faber  Howden,  born  1903 
Margaret  Howden,  bom  1906 
William  Howden,  born  1907 

XI.  Gen.  Angelica  Howden 

Born  1896 
Married  1922 

Herbert  Lorenzo  Horton 
Born  1869 
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IX.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


Emilie  Arnault  Cushman 
Born  1828 
Died  1896 
Married  1855 
George  Wilcoxson 

Children : 

George  Frederick  Wilcoxson,  born  1857,  died  1920 

William  Floyd  Wilcoxson,  born  1860 

Katherine  Cushman  Wilcoxson,  born  1861,  died  1930 

Emilie  Rosalie  Wilcoxson,  born  1866,  died  1920 

Matilda  Wilcoxson,  born  1869 

Philip  Wilcoxson,  born  1871,  died  young 


George  Frederick  Wilcoxson 
Born  1857 
Died  1920 
1st  Married  1880 
Florence  De  Pew 
2nd  Married  1883 
Annie  Hosmer 
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X.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XII.  Gen. 
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Archibald  Falconer  Cushman 
Born  1830 
Died  1901 
Married  1860 

Sarah  Ann  Eliza  Cowles 

Children : 

Archibald  Falconer  Cushman,  born  1862,  died  young 
Marione  Cowles  Cushman,  born  1867 
Norman  Falconer  Cushman,  born  1872 
Eleanor  Remsen  Cushman,  born  1877 


Marione  Cowles  Cushman 
Born  1867 
Married  1887 
Haley  Fiske 
Born  1852 
Died  1929 

Children : 

Archibald  Falconer  Cushman  Fiske,  born  1888, 
died  1931 

Marione  Virginia  Fiske,  born  1896 
Haley  Fiske,  born  1897 
Catherine  Cushman  Fiske,  born  1902 
Margaret  Lois  Fiske,  born  1903 

Archibald  Falconer  Cushman  Fiske 

Born  1888 
Died  1931 
Married  1911 
Harriet  Gring 
Born - 

Children : 

Brenda  Fiske,  born  1913 
Natalie  Fiske,  born  1914 
Haley  Fiske,  born  1916 
Mary  Fiske,  born  1918 
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XI.  Gen.  Marione  Virginia  Fiske 

Born  1896 
Married  1918 

Kenneth  C.  Johnson 
Born - 


Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Barbara  Johnson,  born  1920 

Kenneth  C.  Johnson,  born  1921 


XI.  Gen.  Haley  Fiske 

Born  1897 
Married - 

Helen  Rice 
Born - 


Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Helen  Cushman  Fiske,  born  1923 
Phillis  Gautier  Fiske,  born  1928 


X.  Gen.  Eleanor  Remsen  Cushman 

Born  1877 
Married  1930 

Harmon  B.  MacGregor 
Born - 
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IX.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


X.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XI.  Gen. 


XII.  Gen. 


Ephriam  Holbrook  Cushman 
Born  1832 
Died  1903 
Married  1856 
Mary  Wood 
Born  1835 
Died  1911 

Children : 

Holbrook  Cushman,  born  1857,  died  1895 
Mary  Ella  Cushman,  born  1861,  died  young 
Joseph  Wood  Cushman,  born  1863,  died  1917 
Howard  Cushman,  born  1865,  died  1905 
Helen  Matilda  Cushman,  born  1867 
James  Stewart  Cushman,  born  1871 
Elisabeth  Adeline  Cushman,  born  1874 
Ethel  Margaret  Cushman,  born  1877 

Joseph  Wood  Cushman 
Born  1863 
Died  1917 
Married  1893 

Frances  Josephine  Rathbone 

Born - 

Died  1926 

Children : 

Joseph  Rathbone  Cushman,  born  1894,  died  1918 
Holbrook  Benezet  Cushman,  born  1895 
Mary  Allerton  Cushman,  born  1896 
Elisabeth  Lambert  Cushman,  born  1903 

Mary  Allerton  Cushman 
Born  1896 
Married  1923 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
Born - — 

Children : 

Joseph  Rathbone  Schurman,  born  1924 
Lydia  Sybil  Schurman,  born  1928 
Mary  Allerton  Schurman,  born  1930 
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XI.  Gen. 

Holbrook  Benezet  Cushman 

Born  1895 

Married  1928 

Children : 

XII.  Gen.  Beatrice  Schurman 


Born  1930 

X.  Gen. 

Helen  Matilda  Cushman 

Born  1867 

Married  1890 

Rev.  Lybertus  Morris  Van  Bokkelin 

Born  1861 

Died  1896 

Son: 

XI.  Gen. 

Holbrook  Cushman  Van  Bokkelin,  born  1898, 
died  1896 

X.  Gen. 

James  Stewart  Cushman 

Born  1871 

Married - 

Vera  Scott 

Born - 

X.  Gen. 

Elisabeth  Adeline  Cushman 

Born  1874 

Married  1909 

Rev.  Joseph  Peck  Robinson 

Born - 

Died  1914 

X.  Gen. 

Ethel  Margaret  Cushman 

Born  1877 

Married  1904 

Rev.  Hervey  Coke  Parke 

Born - 

Children : 

XI.  Gen. 

Mary  Allerton  Parke,  born  1909 

Priscilla  Cushman  Parke,  born  1911 

Hervey  Cushman  Parke,  born  1914 

John  Holbrook  Parke,  born  1916 

David  Livingstone  Parke,  born  1922 
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IX.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 

X.  Gen. 

XI.  Gen. 


William  Floyd  Cushman 
Born  1839 
Died  1904 
Married  1880 

Mary  Elizabeth  Potter 
Bom  1857 
Died  1915 

Children : 

Robert  Potter  Cushman,  born  1881,  died  1918 
Leslie  Holbrook  Cushman,  born  1884 
Margaret  Allerton  Cushman,  born  1887 
William  Ritter  Cushman,  born  1889 
Ruth  Elisabeth  Cushman,  born  1892 

Robert  Potter  Cushman 
Born  1881 
Died  1918 

Married  1906  (Divorced) 

Helene  Cecil 
Born - 

Children : 

Robert  Cecil  Cushman,  born  1908,  died  young 
Phyllis  Cushman,  born  1908 

Leslie  Holbrook  Cushman 
Born  1884 
Married  1918 
Mary  Shepard  Jones 
Born  1892 

Children : 

Jac  Allerton  Cushman,  born  1919 
Robert  Holbrook  Cushman,  born  1922 

William  Ritter  Cushman 
Born  1889 
Married  1917 

Dorothy  Phelps  Woodford 
Born  1894 

Daughter : 

Dorothy  Elisabeth  Cushman,  born  1920 
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Note  A — The  Will  of  Thomas  Couchman  ( Husbandman ) 


Among  the  archives  preserved  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  there  is  a  document  of  curi¬ 
ous  interest  to  the  descendants  of  Robert  Cushman  of  Puritan  fame, 
namely,  the  will  of  one  Thomas  Couchman,  (Husbandman) — of 
the  parish  of  Rolvenden,  Kent,  England.  It  is  dated  February  10th, 
1585-6.  It  reads  as  follows: 

To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Rolvenden. 

To  the  poor  men’s  box  of  Rolvenden  —  2s. 

To  my  son,  Richard  Couchman  —  £  10,  at  age  of  one-and- 
twenty. 

To  my  younger  son,  Robarte  Couchman  —  £  10,  at  age  of 
one-and-twenty. 

To  my  daughter,  Sylvestra  Couchman  —  £10. 13s. 3d.  at 
age  of  one-and-twenty,  or  day  of  marriage. 

If  any  of  my  said  children  die  under  age,  reversion  to  the 
survivors. 

To  my  godchild,  Thomas  Bredman  —  1 2d. 

To  my  godchildren,  Thomas  Coyle,  Thomas  Gabrieli, 
Marion  Hasleman  and  Jane  Couchman,  a  sheep  each. 

If  my  wife  Ellen  shall  marry  again  before  my  children  have 
received  their  portions,  then  her  husband  shall  give  se¬ 
curity  to  Robarte  Gybbon  for  the  payment  of  said  por¬ 
tions,  and  if  he  will  not,  then  my  wife  shall  pay  unto 
the  said  Robarte  Gybbon  the  said  portions  and  he  shall 
lay  it  out  for  the  use  and  profit  of  my  said  children  until 
they  be  of  age  to  receive  it. 
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Residuary  legatee  and  executrix,  my  wife  Ellen,  overseer, 
Robarte  Gybbon. 


Witnesses: 


Signum  (Signed) 

Thomas  Couchman. 


Robarte  Gybbon 
Leonard  Wilson 
Simon  Lingen 

Proved  May  12,  1586  by  the  Executrix 
(See  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury) 


These  records  show  Thomas  Couchman  to  have  been  the  father 
of  our  ancestor  Robert.  In  the  easy-going  orthography  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  name  is  to  be  found  variously  spelled, — Coutch- 
man,  Crechman,  Cashman,  Cowchman,  Cruchman,  and  Cushman. 
After  the  migration  to  American  soil,  the  last  mode  of  spelling  the 
name  was  more  generally  adhered  to  and  was  finally  adopted. 

Verification  of  the  original  records  of  the  Cushman  family  were 
obtained  through  research  by  genealogists  in  England  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  (Xth  gen.)  Mrs.  Haley  Fiske,  nee  Marione  Cushman,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Robert  Cushman.  Copies  of  these  records  are 
in  her  possession. 


Note  B 


'ms  a— 
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Tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Isaac  Allerton,  by  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  No.  8  Peck  Slip,  New  York  City, 

June  1,  1904 
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Note  C — 

Tradition  has  it  that  many  of  the  old  English  stock  of  Cush¬ 
mans  or  Couchmans,  were  sea-faring  men,  who  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  the  name  of  Don  Alonzo,  a  legacy  from  those  times, 
has  persisted  in  the  family  ever  since. 


Note  D — 

Don  Alonzo  Cushman 

Enlisted  as  Private  on  June  12,  1812,  and  promoted  Matross  in 
9th  Artillery  N.  Y.  Company,  N.  Y.  State  Militia  and  assigned  to 
Major  Daniel  D.  Smith's  Battalion  and  to  Captain  Benjamin 
Cooper's  Company.  Transferred  to  11th  Artillery  N.  Y.  Com¬ 
pany,  N.  Y.  State  Militia,  under  Lt.  Col.  Cornelius  Harsen  and 
assigned  to  the  Company  of  Captain  John  Wilson.  Transferred  to 
27th  Artillery,  N.  Y.  Company,  N.  Y.  State  Militia.  Discharged 
October  27,  1827. 

Served  in  U.  S.  Service  in  the  defenses  of  N.  Y.  Harbor  from 
September  2,  1814  to  December  2,  1814. 


Note  E — 

Hon.  Parents, 

Be  not  astonished  at  my  writing  you  so  soon  again,  you  know 
that  in  these  days  a  moment  will  bring  forth  a  wonder  that  may 
astonish  the  whole  world.  Look  at  Europe  for  a  proof  of  my  asser¬ 
tion,  see  Bonaparte  who  yesterday  lived  in  the  insignificant  island 
of  Elba,  by  permission,  to-day  he  mounts  a  throne  and  makes  the 
whole  world  tremble  at  his  grim  array,  but  ere  tomorrow's  sun 
shall  dawn  upon  him,  you  see  him  the  cringing  suppliant  “and 
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none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  homage,”  but  you  may  say  this  is  a 
digression  from  the  subject  anticipated  in  the  beginning.  I  come 
to  the  point  at  once,  and  hope  my  conduct  will  meet  with  your 
approbation  —  having  just  commenced  in  business  and  my  pros¬ 
pects  being  tolerably  flattering,  I  have  (without  your  advice) 
chosen  a  new  partner  in  business  —  a  Female  partner  however  — 
in  a  word  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  get  married.  The  only 
apology  I  can  offer  for  not  having  consulted  with  you  before  on 
this  is  want  of  time  and  opportunity  —  a  history  of  the  young 
Lady  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  —  she  is  a  native  of  this 
city,  she  is  not  wealthy,  neither  does  she  walk  in  the  highest  circles 
in  life,  but  she  is  good  and  she  walks  in  a  circle  that  is  respectable, 
her  mind  is  well  cultivated,  her  morals  are  good,  and  that  is  all  that 
I  ask,  her  name  is  Matilda  Ritter  (at  present) .  I  trust  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  transaction  has  been  duly  considered.  I  am  anxious 
however  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime  I  wish 
that  the  above  may  remain  a  secret  —  In  case  nothing  intervenes,  I 
shall  most  probably  get  married  in  less  than  6  months,  the  pre¬ 
cise  time  I  am  not  aware  of  myself.  Do  write  me  a  long  letter  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  —  please  to  send  it  by  mail.  I  do 
expect  a  visit  from  some  of  my  relatives  this  fall  —  my  health  is 
good  and  business  tolerably  lively  —  goods  are  rising  in  value,  the 
demands  for  goods  are  great  and  will  continue  until  fall  business 
is  over.  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  to  the  Family  generally,  and 
accept  for  yourselves  my  best  wishes  for  your  mutual  happiness. 

Your  Son 

D.  A.  Cushman. 


New  York  29  Augt  1815 

N.B.  I  have  a  few  customers  in  Otsego.  Please  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
them,  write  concerning  their  prospects  &c. 
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Note  F — 

CREST  USED  BY  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 


CUSHMAN  MEMORIALS 


Saint  Peter’s  Church 
West  Twentieth  Street 
New  York 


Pulpit-Lectern-Sanctuary  Rail  and  Alms  Basin 

In  memory  of 

Don  Alonzo  and  Matilda  Ritter  Cushman 
given  by  their  children 


Altar  Vases 

In  memory  of 
James  Stewart  Cushman 

given  by 

Adeline  and  Gertrude  Cushman 


Rood  Screen 
In  memory  of 

E.  Holbrook  and  Mary  Wood  Cushman 
given  by  their  children 


Window 

Christ  blessing  little  children 
In  memory  of 

Emilie  Arnault  Cushman  Wilcoxson 
given  by  her  children 
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Window 

Resurrection 

In  memory  of 

Angelica  Barraclough  Cushman  Faber 
given  by  her  children 


Processional  Cross 
In  memory  of 

Holbrook  Cushman  Van  Bokkelin 
given  by  Mrs.  L.  Van  Bokkelin 


Cross 

on  altar  in  chapel 

In  memory  of 
Emilie  Rosella  Wilcoxson 

given  by 

Matilda  Wilcoxson 


War  Memorial 

In  memory  of 
Joseph  Rathbone  Cushman 


N.  MANCHESTER. 
INDIANA 


